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Catalogue Copyrighted 1897. 


FOR TEN YEARS WE HAVE PUBLISHED 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 


A Monthly Journal devoted to all that relates to Fruit Culture and Gardening. 


Do you take GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER? This is a live, wideawake, Journal, gotten up 
to suit the market grower, the pleasure and home gardener, and it will suit you. In style 
clear and concise, just as busy people like. It covers the entire horticultural field. It 
prints the experience of thousands. It answers hundreds of inquiries; it will gladly 
answer yours. ‘The editor isa practical fruit grower, who has made fruit growing a life 
long success. Over 2,000 articles and items each year; in truth a horticultural library, 
and all for 50 cents a year, postpaid. 


OUR REMARKABLE OFFER. 


Y SpEcIAL ARRANGEMENT we are enabled to offer our customers this remarkable 
journal, as follows: To every person ordering $5.00 or more of plants, vines or 
trees of any kind, we will send one year’s subscription to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
for trial, if he requests it. When club price is made for stock this offer will not 
apply. Prices must be as per this catalogue. Address, 
GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PREMIUMS GIVEN TO SUBSCRIBER OF GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


1. We hereby offer to each subscriber of the FrRurt GROWER who names the premium 
he wishes when sending his fifty cents, one strong, well-rooted plant of the GLADSTONE 
EVERBEARING RED RASPBERRY, 2. Or two plants of FARNSWORTH STRAWBERRY. BoTH 
will be sent by mail post paid. See catalouge for description. 

For Clubs, any person sending $1.50 for three subscribers of the FRuIT GROWER will 
receive by mail or express, as he chooses, one WILDER EARLY PEAR tree, or one ALASKA 
QUINCE, or one DOUBLE LENSE MICROSCOPE, of great power, suitable for large or minute 
objects, or one new, early red MoYyeR GRAPE VINE. Any one sending us a club of four 
subscribers at 50c. each, will receive the New York Ledger free one year (weekly). 

Premium Books.—Any subscriber to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER who sends us 50 cents 
for 1891 may select any one of the following as premiums: Green’s five Treatises on fruit 
culture under one paper cover, including (1) Grape Culture, (2) Strawberry Culture, (3) 
Apple and Pear Culture, (4) Plum and Cherry Culture, (5) Raspberry and Blackberry 
Culture; or Green’s Treatise on Peach Culture, or How to Propagate and Grow Fruit; or 
T. B. Terry’s Winter Care of Horses and Cattle; or Forest Leaves (many colored plates) 
only a few left of the last two; or Scribner’s Log Book; or Scribner’s Grain Tables. Only 
one premium will be given with each subscription. 

Thompson’s Early Prolific Raspberry.—The best early read raspberry. We offer a 
dozen of this new variety for two new subscribers to FRurIT GROWER. 

Progress Raspberry.—A decided advance in the way of black raspberries. Twelve 
plants for two subscribers to FRuIT GROWER, by mail postpaid. 


LADIES KNOW what itis to go shopping from store to store. But 
you cannot buy trees and vines in shops, and few towns have nurseries 
ee wellsupplied with what is desired. Thusour patrons do their shopping 
ag by MAILand get their goods by MAIL Or EXPRESS, or by FREIGHT. 

They send for our illustrated catalogue, fill out the order sheet, and 
send it to us by mail with a postal-order to pay the bill. Nearly all of 
our business for ten years has been done in this way. Wereceive hun- 
C. dreds of thousands of dollars through the mails from our patrons, and 

~~ our buiness increases largely each season, showing that we give good 
satisfaction. We invite strangers to give Us a TRIAL ORDER. We can 
sell at much less than agent’s prices. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


NAMES OF FRUIT GROWERS WANTED. 


DEAR StR:—We desire the names of fruit growers, or of men inter- 
ested in small fruits and orchards in your locality. Please send us from five to ten such 
names—send good names. This is more important than the number. 

For your trouble we will mail you a copy of Green’s book on the Peach. We will also 
do your neighbors good service by sending them valuable reading matter on fruit culture. 
If you have sent us names previously, do not send now the same names as before. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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DLEMOCRAT-CHRONICLE PRINT, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MR. GREEN’S NEW HOME, 


Our Charles A. Green has for fifteen years 
lived at the nursery and fruit farm in the 


town of Chili, adjoming Rochester. These 
have been happy and eventful years, and 
the fruit farm has been a blessing in more 
ways than one. But it wasa disadvantage 
for him to be away from the city, hence he 
has recently moved his family to a new 
home at Rochester, embracing nearly four 
acres, on Highland avenue, in view of High- 
land Park, a situation overlooking the city, 
and commanding a fine view in every direc- 
tion. Here he expects to spend the remain- 
der of his life. We give above a view of the 
new home. 

The nursery and fruit farm of 134 acres, 
manned by a competent superintendent and 
efficient assistants (a little village of itself), 
will be conducted as heretofore under Mr. 
Green’s control. Though living at the city 
he willspend much of his time among the 
fruits of the farm. His object in beginning 
city life is to facilitate business and to edu- 
cate his children. The Rochester office is at 
No. 47 and 49 E. Main St., over the daily 
Democrat and Chronicle office, where the 
editor will be pleased to see his friends 
when visiting Rochester. 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES. 


We are now in better condition to FILL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY than ever before. We 
have a packing ground at Rochester as well 
as at the nursery, 12 
miles southwest 
Rochester. Our Roch- 
ester place is in the 
midst of the greatest 


desire, all used to the work. SEND IN YOUR 
ORDERS EARLY. Do not delay. First come, 
first served, is the rule. Now is the time. 


CUR NURSERY AND OUR MEN, 


Our nursery contains 143 acres of the best 
soilin the country for growing trees, and is 
located near the greatest nursery center in 
the world, hence our facilities are unequaled. 
Our men are experienced in digging, pack- 
ing and handling stock, and much depends 
on this. Our patrons praise our packing. 
We take the utmost pains and no loss occurs, 
trees arriving in perfect condition after a 
long journey. 


A GOOD REPUTATION. 


This is what we have been working for the 
past twelve years. Charles Downing has 
told us how he could not sell his trees when 
he began, but as soon as people found that 
his trees were true to name he could not 
grow enough tosupply the demand. This 
has been our experience. We are compelled 
each year to increase our capacity, our 
buildings, our force of laborers and packers 
to keep pace with our increasing orders. 
““We have heard from our friends that you 
are reliable and fair dealing men, and we 
want your trees,’ write many people. ‘‘We 
want your trees and vines; they are true to 
name.” 


BOOKS ON FRUIT CULTURE, 


Our C. A. Green, Rochester, N. Y., has 5 
Books treating of Ist, Plum and Cherry Cul- 
ture; 2d, Raspberry and Blackberry Culture; 
3d, Apple and Pear Culture; 4th, Guide to 
Grape Culture; 5th, Guide to Strawberry 
Culture. Matthew Crawford says, ‘ Each 
number contains more information than any 
one issue of any other publication.” ‘Your 
books have been worth 550 to me,” says 
another grower. The Vineyardist says: We 
regard it as among the most reliable horti- 
cultural publications.” He also. edits 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, a paper devoted to 
fruit culture. Both the5 Books and monthly 
paper now will be sent you for 50 cents, 
leaving you no reason to be in need of 
instruction on this important subject. How 
to Propagate Fruits is another book we will 
mail for 25 cents; Thomas’ American Fruit 
Culturist $2.00; Saunder’s Insects Injurious 
to Fruit $3.00, ete. 


BUY YOUR SON 


The Fruit GROWER monthly for 1891; price 
50 cents. It will tend to keep him at the 
home fireside. and may direct him so that he 
will adopt fruit culture as a safe and profit- 
able business. See premium offer on cover. 


nurseries of the world, 
where our supplies can 
quickly be replenished 


should any items run 
short. Our SHIPPING 
FACILITIES arealso bet- 
ter now, covering all 
express and freight 
lines direct. TELE- 
GRAMS sent to us at 
Rochester, N. ¥., will 
receive prompt replies. 
Do not forget to prepay 
telegrams. ORDERS 
FILLED PROMPTLY. You 


can rely on getting prompt attention. Previously the number 
of our packers was limited. Now we can secure as many as we 
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FRUIT GROWING FOR FARMERS’ BOYS. 
—— Sa Consider- 
i] rh ing the com- 
/ petition in 


the produc- 
tion of farm 
products, 
caused by 
the opening 
Ov Ve arsiu 
tracts of 
wild landsin 
4the South, 
7) West and 

North-west, 
the farmer 
is led to, ask 
himself, 

; j what can I 
do to increase the profits of my farm? It is 
clear that the Eastern farmer must produce 
crops that donotrequire large tracts of land, 
and that cannot easily be transported long 
distances. 

Nothing covers the conditions sought after 
more satisfactory than fruit growing. One 
acre of small fruits yields more revenue than 
ten or twenty acres of ordinary farm crops. 
My experience has been witP alli fruits, both 
large and small. While all fruits have paid 
me good profits, I favor small fruits, owing 
to the fact that they come into bearing very 
soon after planting, and bear regularly every 
year. Raspberries, Strawberries, Black- 
berries, grapes and currants bear almost 
every year with great uniformity. Fruits 
do better on elevated sites than on low lands. 
Iam often asked what particular branch of 
fruit culture would I advise a farmer to 
follow? My experience would indicate that 
it would be profitable to grow all the lead- 
ing small fruits in preference to selecting 
any one, for the reason that should failure 
occur in one species, the others would make 
up the loss. Further than that, one makes 
customers in his neighborhood for his straw- 
berries, and the same patrons would be glad 
to purchase his. raspberries, strawberries, 
currants and other fruits, and he would hold 
their trade better by supplying them con- 
tinually. His equipments in wagons, 
baskets and crates for strawberries would 
answer for all the other small fruits. His 
large fruits also can be sold to the buyers of 
small fruits, hence Ihave grown®*both large 
and small. 

The farmers’ boys often take to fruit grow- 
ing more readily than the farmer himself. 
Young people learn more readily than those 
who are older. Therefore, where the farmer 
has boys, he could not do better than to set 
aside a portion of his farm for fruit growing 
and place his son in solecommand. As fruit 
growing requires executive ability, it would 
develop the young man’s business faculties, 
therefore not only increasing his revenue, 
but being the means of mental culture. 


How to Learn.—It should be understood 
that no manis prepared to begin fruit cuiture 
without some study orinvestigation. Itis in 
a measure a business of itself. While it does 
not require more knowledge than ordinary 
farming, it requires fully as much, and no 
one is qualified to begin farming without 
some previous experience. Therefore, he 
who would begin growing fruits should visit 
iruit growers, attend fruit growers’ conven- 
tions, subscribe for horticultural publica- 
tions, read horticultural books, and in every 
way possible inform himself. Perhaps the 
best possible means of gaining information 
is to yisit practical fruit growers; question 
them, look over the plantations, enquire 
about varieties, methods, profits and failures. 
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Selling Plants.—One advantage in grow- 
ing fruits is that the fruit grower may propa- 
gate plants from his strawberries, raspber- 
ries, etc., and sell them at a price that will 
often surpass the price of fruits in the same 
plantations. Those who propose to do this 
should send 25 cents for my book on How to 
Propagate and Grow Fruit. Iadviseall be- 
ginners to begin in a small way, planting a 
few each of the different species, and thus 
gaining experience without taking any large 
risks. One can learn as much about straw- 
berry growing by cultivating one-quarter of 
an acre as he can in cultivating one hundred 
acres, and the same is true of grapes and 
other fruits. If he makes mistakes, as we all 
do in beginning, the loss incurred will be 
small and can easily be borne, while if he 
begins in a large way, mistakes might be 
disastrous. 

While fruits of all kinds can be grown on 
ordinarily fertile farm soil, they can be more 
profitably grown on richer soil than is used 
ordinarily for farming; hence, the important 
question arises, how shall we increase the 
fertility of our orchards and berry planta- 
tions? The most important source of fer- 
tility isstablemanure. Thisshould be saved 
in every possible manner and applied with- 
out loss. If this supply is not sufficient, 
supply the deficiency with commercial fer- 
tilizers. 


Why do not rural people more generally 
engage in fruit growing? 

Because the mass of ruralists have been 
born and bred farmers. Their entire atten- 
tion has been given to grain growing, to 
stock, ete. They know no more about fruit 
growing than about making boots and shoes. 
They have not placed themselves in position 
to learn about fruit growing. But where 
fruit farms have been successfully estab- 
lished among farmers they have not been 
slow to learn that fruit growing pays best, 
and such farmers often pick up enough infor- 
mation to succeed. 

If growing fruit as a business you must 
learn the most economical method of pro- 
ducing it. It pays to fertilize wel, to give 
good culture, to offer in attractive style in 
market, and to raise the best varieties, but 
there is a limit to high culture, and to every- 
thing connected with the business. Every 
man must be his own judge as to when he 
has reached this limit. Some men can grow 
fruit at half the cost of others. Some men 
can manufacture shoes for less than others. 
Good common sense carries a man a long 
way toward success in this country. 


Distances for Planting. —Standard 
Apples, 20 feet apart each way; Standard 
Pears and Cherries, 20 feet apart each way ; 
Plums, Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, 16 to 
18 feet apart each way; Dwarf Pears, 10 to 
12 feet apart each way; Quince, 8 to 10 feet 
feet apart each way; Grapes, rows 10 to 12 
feet apart, 7 to 10 
feetin rows; Cur- 
rants and Goose- 
berries, 3 to 4 feet 
apart; Raspber- 
riesand Blackber- #: 
ries, 3to4feet, by ¥: 
5 to 7 feet apart, & 
Strawberries, for } 
field culture,1 to @ 
ig feet by 3 to & 
344 feet apart; for 
garden culture, 1 
to 2 feet apart. 
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O— InstRuCTIONS ABOUT 
MAKING OUT ORDERS. 


When to Order.—When to Plant.—We 
begin to pack largely April Ist, but pack 
more or less all winter from our cellars. 
Planting should be done soon after the soil 
settles and becomes dry enough to work. 


We also Ship from Oct. Ist to Dee. Ist. 
Being located well north (and northern 
grown stock grows best the world over) we 
can ship later in spring than most nurseries. 


How to Order and Terms.— Send pay- 
ment by Money Order on Rochester, N. Y., 
Registered Letter, Draft, or Express Money 
Order. Money can be sent by all express 
companies as follows: $20 or less, 10 cents; 
$20 to $30, 12 cents; $30 to $40, 15 cents, ete. 
As specie or bills are carried at the same 
rate this is often a convenient way to remit. 
Always inclose Money Order or other remit- 
tance in same letter with order. 


Cost of Shipping.—We cannot state just 
what it will cost you toship. You can learn 
better at your depot. The weight of stock 
packed will be about as follows per 100: 
Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, and Peach trees, 
100 pounds; Peach, 3 to 4 feet, Quinces, etc., 
50 pounds; Grapes, Currants, and Gooseber- 
ries, two years, 30 pounds; one year, 20 
pounds; Black Raspberries, 5 pounds; 
Strawberries, in light crates designed for the 
purpose, 40 pounds per 1,000. 

Shipping— Express or Freight.— We 
deliver all goods to forwarders here without 
charge, after which our control ceases, hence 
our responsibility also. Stock to be shipped 
west of the Mississippi river by freight has 
to be prepaid and orders for stock to such 
points to be thus shipped must be accom- 
panied with a remittance to cover freight 
charges in addition to amount for same, as 
per prices and terms of this Catalogue. 
Express charges and freight charges have 
recently been reduced nearly one-third. 
You get full benefit of this, and nothing is 
saved by paying at our end of the line. You 
pay these charges invariably. 

Be Plain.—Give name and address in full, 
and distinctly in every order. The name of 
express office or depot to which the goods 
are to be sent should be given aiso; and the 
express or railroad LINE name as well. 


Our Guarantee With Each Order is as 
follows :—We sell our stock and warrant it 
true to name and of quality represented, 
with the express understanding and agree- 
ment that should any not prove true to 
name, we will refund the money paid for 
such, or replace the vines with others that 
are true, but are not liable for damage 
other than herein named. 


CHECK COUPON. 


This coupon cut off and sent with any 
order of $2 or more, entitles the sender 
to one packet of choice PANSY SEED, or 
one packet of Green’s Improved Bean, or 
one automatic PocKET Boox for silver. 
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_ Payment must accompany the order. This 
1s Imperative, as we Open no book accounts 
with our customers and this is the ordinary 
rule of nurserymen, and is a reasonable one. 
We have been 15 years building up our busi- 
ness, and are known to the public. More- 
over our success depends upon fair and care- 
ful dealing. We believe that it depends stil 
more on liberal dealing, and our old patrons 
will testify that we have consulted their 
interest as truly as our own. We prefer 
taking as liberal course with low prices, to 
doing a credit business, assured that it is the 
better for both parties. We have permissicn 
to refer you to Flour City National Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., as to our business stand- 
ing. , 

Claims—If any, must be made on receipt 
of goods, when they will be carefully and 
Cn examined and all made satisfac- 

ory. 

Packing is executed with the utmost care. ° 
Special pains are taken to pack lightly, 
thereby reducing the expense of transporta— 
tion toaminimum. Everything is carefully 
and distinctly labeled. a small charge is 
made for packing or boxing trees. 


Varieties.—It is our custom, should the 
supply of a variety be exhausted (which will 
occasionally occur in all nurseries), to sub- 
stitute in its stead a sort of the same season 
of ripening, and similar in other respects, 
or to give the value of another grade of the 
variety named. When it is desired that we 
shall not do this, it must be so stated in the 
order. Simply say ‘‘ No substitution.’”’ Then 
should anything be ordered which we are 
unable to supply the money will be re- 
turned. 


Small Orders thankfully received. Dou’t 
mix letter and order, or subscription to 
FRUIT GROWER. Put each order alone on a 
sheet by itself. Read about surplus stock at 
half price on second page of cover. 


Wholesale Orders.—Those who buy nur- 
sery stock to sell again, or who desire a large 
number of one or more varieties for their 
own planting, should send for an estimate. 
Send a full list of wants to which we will 
attach prices. If a dealer, mark your list or 
order Dealer’s Order, that it may receive 
proper attention. 


[==- Should you receive two copies of this 
Catalogue please hand one to a neighbor 
interested in Horticulture. 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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“No, sir. No agent can sell me trees at 75 cents each 
so long asI can buy the same of Green’s Nursery ©o. 
for 35cents. Green’s trees have been tested here. We 
know what we are about, and don’t you forget it.” 


Jur Way of Doing Business.—The com- 
mon way of selling trees is by agents who go 
from house to house urging people to buy. 
Our orders all come by letter unsolicited. 
Wedo not see those who buy of us. Our 
patrons know us, or have heard of our fair 
dealing, and when they want trees they 
write out their order (see blank on last page 
of this Catalogue,) and send it to us with the 
money, draft, or postal order, to pay for the 
stock ordered. We reply to the order at 
once on receiving it, stating that we have 
received the amount specified, and that all 
will be sent in best possible condition. You 
thus buy at half the price you would pay an 
agent. 

What is Saved.—By our method you deal 
directly with those who grow the trees, etc., 
saving all profits of middlemen, and all 
expenses of agents. You buy at first cost. 
If you bought of the agent you would pa 
for the agent’s profit. The Nurseryman is 
located, he owns buildings, land, horses, and 
other valuable property; he is known far 
and wide; if anything is wrong with his 
trees you know where to find him. 

True to Name.—We would discharge a 
yacker if he should mislabel a tree or vine. 
Ve feel that our reputation is at stake, and 

use the greatest care in properly labeling 
and recording. Orchards and vineyards all 
over the continent testify to our correctness 
in this regard. 

The Selection of Varieties.—This is an 
important question, and yet one that you 
can solye. Visit your neighbors and learn 
what kinds have done best with them. If 
after this you desire to add to the list ask 
our Charles A. Green to select such as will 
be desirable for your locality, and he will 
give you the benefit of his experience. You 
may be far north, requiring very hardy 
varieties. If so make this plain in your 
order. Remember that locality often makes 
a ae change in the conduct of a variety of 

ruit. 


We aim to keep fully abreast of an enlight- 
ened and cultivated taste, in the introduction 
of new and valuable varieties of fruits, and 
novelties and valuable acquisitions in orna- 
mentals—accepting with pleasure everything 
that has real merit, we shall, with equal 
readiness, discard and discountenance the 
sale of those varieties which are less merit- 
orious. Through our system of securing 
most of the new varieties that have merits, 
‘ and testing them in our sample orchard, 
vineyards, berry fields and beds before list- 
ing them in our catalogue and recommend- 
ing them to our patrons, we have knowledge 
as to which varieties are best for various 
localities. Guided by our experience from 
this plan, we have, in this Catalogue, drop- 
ped out a large number of varieties that 
have proved of but little value with us, and 
added a number of new ones, which we can 
recommend to our patrons. 


Nore.—A most excellent way in planting 
an apple or standard pear orchard 30 feet 
apart isto plant dwarf pears or peaches in 
between. Give all good culture, with appli- 
cations of yard munure if soil is not already 
rich, 

What is a fruit tree in bearing worth ? 
Wouid you sella bearing Bartlett pear tree 
from your garden for $50? What delight 
have men, women or children in a home 
w thout fruit trees, vines and plants? 
a dreary, cheerless place. Who can blame 
children from wishing to get away from 
suchahome? ~* 


** He that will not when he may, 
When he will he shall have nay.” 


It is | 


Bargainsin Surplus Stock.—We always 
have a surplus of valuable plants, vines and 
trees, that we can sell at nearly half price. 
If you wish to make the most of a little 
money send us $1.00 or $5.00, or any amount 
over 31.00, asking for the value of money 
sent from surplus stock, without naming 
varieties, leaving all selections to our Chas. 
A. Green, who will send you by mail, express 
or freight, as you may request, a valuable 
package of choice plants, vines, or trees. We 
guarantee you a larger and better lot of 
stock than can be secured in any other way 
or at any other place. The varieties will be 
the best we have, and of superior quality. 
The only second class trees which we will 
put in surplus packages will be WILDER 
EARLY PEARS. Of these we havesplendid 
young trees, extra good roots and thrifty, 
but with some crooks. We will put a num- 
ber of these valuable trees in each package 
of surplus stock, or we will sell Wilder Pear 
with some crooks alone at 50 cents each, just 
half price. Our patrons write us that orders 
for surplus stock were filled far beyond their 
expectations. They receive twice as much 
as they expect. All are labeled. State 
whether you want small fruits, large fruits, 
or ornamentals. 

The Tree Agent.—Our Catalogue and our 
method of selling at low prices direct to the 
planter without employing agents (except a 
few of our patrons who sell our stock to their 
neighbors on their own account) appears to 
offend the tree agent, for it lessens his sales. 
What does the high priced agent say when 
our patrons show him that our prices are 
much lower than his? He often invents lies 
to deceive the buyer and tempt him to buy 
of the agent. The agent manufactures all 
sorts of falsehoods, even laying himself liable 
to damages for slander. Our patrons often 
write us relating the stories that the agents 
have told in order to secure a sale at double 
our prices, but when our patrons can show 
the agents bearing orchards and vineyards 
that came from Green’s Nurseries the agent 
quietly subsides. 


How to Grow Fruit.—Our C. A. Green, 
Rochester, N. Y., has five books treating of 
1st, Plum and Cherry Culture. 2nd, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry Culture. 38rd, Apple 
and Pear Culture. 4th, Guide to Grape 
Culture. 5th, Guide to Strawberry Culture. 
Matthew Crawford says, ‘“‘Kach number 
contains more information than any one 
issue of any other publication.” ‘Your 
books have been worth $50 to me,” says 
another grower. The Vineyardist says: 
“We regard it as among the most reliable 
horticultural publications.’ He also edits 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, a paper devoted to 
fruit culture. Both the five books and paper 
(monthly) will besent you for 50 cent. 


Plums, 
Cherries 


Quinces. 
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Raspberries, 
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PLAN FOR FRUIT GARDEN. 


THE ALASKA QUINCE. 
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The discoverer of this remarkable Quince, 
an honest and enthusiastic farmer, used to 
go about his native town holding up a large 
branch, containing twenty or more of the 
large golden quinces, to the astonishment 
and delight of all beholders. I visited his 
place to see a large orchard of the Alaska in 
bearing. The trees were newly planted, 
were not higher than my chin, yet were 
heavy laden with the largestand handsomest 
specimens of quinces that it had ever been 
my good fortune to see. Most of the quinces 
were as large as my double fists, and some of 
the branches were literally weighed down 
to the ground with their burden of fruit. 
Though early in the season, each quince was 
the color of pure gold, indicating its early 
ripening. The quality of the fruit was 
delicious, and it could be eaten out of hand, 
like a pear, with many smacks of the lips. 
In cutting the Alaska quince, there was no 
hard gritty core, as is often found in this 
fruit, but all cut smooth like a ripe pear. 
Owing to the hardiness of this quince, and 
its somewhat Northern habitation, it has 


been named the Alaska; not that it will 
withstand all climates—that would be saying 
too much—for no quince isas hardy as the 
hardiest apple; but, as compared with other 
quinces, the Alaska is hardy, ripening its 
yrood early, and enduring the severe winters 
unharmed. We offer it with confidence that 
it will delight all who plant it and give it 
proper soiland culture. Indeed, the quince 
to do its best must have rich soil and good 
culture. Do not plant quinces in the neg- 
lected and grassy fence corners and expect 
them to give the best results. 

We sum up the qualifications of the Alaska. 
quince as follows: (1) Earliness, ripening 
among the first—a most desirable feature; 
(2) Quality, unsurpassed in this respect; (3) 
Beauty and large size—a bright, deep, golden 
hue, and none superior in size; (4) Produc- 
tiveness, being undoubtedly the most pro- 
ductive variety so far as we have tested it; 
(5) Hardiness and vigor of growth; (6) Good 
keeping and good shipping qualities. Price, 
2 years old, large size, 75 cents each; one 
year old 50 cents each. 


While the nursery business is full of care 
and anxiety, there is the consolation of 
knowing that every patron is benefited by 
his purchase. This is no slight recompense. 
To feel that the world is a little better or 
more beautiful for our having lived and 
labored is a consolation. The possibilities of 
good to be received from a purchase of 
plants, vines, and trees, are great. Suppose 
the purchaser has recently erected a new 
house in a new country, or in a new location 
entirely destitute of fruits and flowers. His 
order of the nurseryman may amount to $10 
or $20. He plants with taste, with skill, 
knowing the requirements of the objects of 
his care, that they are live creatures, suffer- 
ing from neglect or exposure. What is the 
result 5 or 10 years after? His home is sur- 
rounded with an attractive grass plot, with 
hedge rows, and groups of evergreens, beds 
of roses, and other flowery shrubs, flowing 
Vines twine about the porch. The grape, 
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raspberry, blackberry, and strawberry beau- 
tify his fruit garden, the apple, pear, plum, 
cherry, and quince have grown into astately 
and attractive orchard, the blossoms and 
shade and beauty of which alone repay all 
the labor and expense bestowed. His home 
is attractive to himself, his wife, children, 
neighbors and friends. He spends there @ 
happy life and after he has passed away his 
sons continue to reap the reward of the 
planting. If the place isto besold it will 
sell for much more money on account of its 
decorations, and yet they have cost but a 
trifle. The Ame:ican Agriculturist esti- 
mates the value of a bearing tree at 550. 
What did it cost the planter—perhaps 50c. 
How many times has it blossomed and 
borne fruit? Perhaps fifty times. And 
as many seasons has it been thenesting place 
of birds, and a shade for children as they 
swung from ropes made fast to its sturdy 
branches. 


SOME OF OUR NEW OR RARE VARIETIES. 


WILDER EARLY PEAR. 


2 If you want the best quality of all 
; in early pears do not forget to plant 
the Wilder Early. Another year has 
this noble variety yielded a fine crop 
of fruit, while other varieties have 
proved an entire failure. For many 
years the Wilder Early Pear has borne 
” abundantly every year, never missing 
4 a single season. This indicates the 
hardiness of both the tree and the 
buds and blossoms. 

Each year we have sent the fruit 
hundreds and thousands of miles by 
mail and express, and all have 
remarked that its quality was of a 
. very superior grade. ‘It is even bet- 
\ Waid BS E> : — ter in quality than last year,’’ writes 
by eS GER i WY SS the Storrs & Harrison Co. 


Another point made plainer than 
; ‘NS * Vy Ww ever this year is the great vigor of the 
bd S 4 Wilder. A block of 10,000 trees here 
are a wonder to behold, all stocky, straight and well shaped. This pear is worthy of the 
high testimonials given it by the notable pomologists who have written so freely of its 
superiority. We recommend it with greater earnestness than ever before, as the best 
early pear in the world. It will have no competitor in the market, as it is the earliest pear 
that can be grown with profit for market. : mt yf — 

Wilder Early is the most profitable pear for its season (ripening July 28th, 1890), as it is 
one of the first to bear and its fruit is handsome and good; but its strongest point is that 
it stands neglect and produces good crops, where the Bartlett cannot get a living. If I 
wereto plant but one tree that would be the Wilder Early. If I set out four I would have 
Wilder ly, Bartlett, Sheldon and Anjou, two summer, one fall and one winter. 


READ WHAT THE POMOLOGICAL = ‘“Iregarditas one of the best, if not the 
AUTHORITIES SAY OF WILDER best of its season, as far as quality is con- 
EARLY PEAR cerned; while its fine size (larger than any 
of its season) must render it fully the equal 

“Handsome, melting, sweet, pleasant, very of any other early variety. If sufficiently 
good.”—ELLWANGER & BARRY. pee it ought even to lead the mar- 

“Tt has come tostay.” Hon. H. E. VAN- ket, in its season, on account of its fine color 
DEMAN. ‘ and.generally attractive appearance.’”’—T. 

“One of the best, if not the best of its T. LYON, Prest. 
season.’’—Pres’t T. T. LYON. 

“A decided acquisition.’ —PREs’T SWEET. 

“Good, handsome, pleasant.’”—JOHN J. 
THOMAS. 

‘« Finest of all early pears.” —J.T. LOVETT. 

* Delicious, worthy of trial.’”—Rural New 
Yorker. : 

“ Larger and juicier than any of the earlier 
pears growing here.”—THOMAS MEEHAN. 

“President Wilder can have no legacy to 
leave better than this pear.”—ELI MINCH, 
Editor. 

JouN T. THOMAS gives the following des- 
cription: Medium or rather small, regular = 
in form, rather obtuse, smooth, greenish 
yellow with a brownish-red cheek and. 
numerous conspicuous 
dots ; stalks rather = 
stout, an inch long, 
slightly sunk in a nar- 
row, irregular cavity; 
basin moderate, calyx 
rather small; _ flesh 
white, fine-grained, 
melting, of ‘very good’ 
flavor or excellent.”’ 

“Tam so much 
pleased with it that I 
have had drawings 
made of it for the ZY 
' ria plea a e ; 

The Iate Hon. Marshall P. Wilder US¢-"’—— F. M. HEXA- : : Fey WII 
after whom Wilder Earl MER, Editor. i <a = 
Pear was named. “ Because of its earli- Y Th I LDER 
ness and other good qualities, it should be NN EN ieee oH, 
rapidly introduced all through our fruit >" SSS NA A 
Pie peealiaiialial Vineyardist, Penn BSE ESSE Ee = pee 
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WILDER EARLY PEAR. 


“Think highly of it. The quality is fine. I 
would like to know more about it.’’—T. B. 
JENKINS, Editor. 

‘‘It is good, the best early pear I have 
seen.’’—EK. A. CHASH, of Chase Bros. Nur- 
series, Rochester, N. Y. 

‘‘Received your pear by mail some time 
since and were very much pleased with it. 
We had our pears all budded when it came 
or we should have attemped to get some 
buds of that variety.”—L. G. BRAGG & 
CO., Nurserymen, Michigan. 


STATEMENT OF ORIGINATOR. 


Mary and Summer Doyenne pears; Ams- 
den, Alexander and Allen’s early peaches; 
Red Astrachan and Sops of Wine apples 
ripen with Wilder. Asmnear as I can deter- 
mine the new pear ripens this year about 
twenty-three days before the Bartlett. 

The Wilder Early pear tree has too much 
fruit for the best results. One small branch, 
less than an inch in diameter, has over two 
dozen fine looking pears on it. Its size is 
medium or one or two sizes smaller than the 
Bartlett. Its quality is good. It may be 


s 


classed among the best. It keeps well and 
never rots at the core. It is located in a 
thicket of plum sprouts, and is surrounded 
by other trees. The culture consists in cut- 
ting down the plum sprouts when they get 
so large as to bein the way. Thetree, when 
loaded with red-cheeked pears is a thing of 
beauty, with its long straggling arm, bend- 
ing low with its burden. 


“* Don’t steal the pears, Susie, it’s wicked; and besides 
the boss is lookin’.”’ 


“Golley! Joe, don't them Wilder Pears smell good ! 
_Pull your hat full. The old man is off in the hay field.” 


CHAS. A. GREEN’S OPINION OF WILDER 
EARLY PEAR. 


Wilder Early Pear can be picked when as 
hard as a stone, and can then be kept from 
two or three weeks in an ordinary room, 
when it turns to a golden hue, with bright 
red cheek, and though yet firm, melts in the 
mouth and delights the palate, as does no 
other pear at that early date, 

It is one of the earliest of all early pears to 
ripen, about with the Summer Doyenne and 
Alexander peach, and before the early 
apples, at a date when no good pear is 
offered on the market. Therefore it willsell 
at a fancy price for the fruit stands. There 
is no early pear to compete with it. A good 
growing, good keeping, good. shipping, 
superior flavored, early pear is what is 
needed at this moment, in our homes and on 
the market, and the Wilder Early appears to 
fill the bill. While not a large pear, Wilder 
Early is twice the size of Seckel as ordinarily 
grown, and its great productiveness and 
early fruiting are unquestioned. 

The good points of the Wilder Early pear 
are: 1. Earliness, ripening about August 
1st. 2. Superior quality, nothing ofits season 
being so delicious. 3. No rotting atthe core. 
We have kept it for weeks in a warm room, 
and never saw one rot at the core; yet this 
is the weak spot in nearly all early pears. 
4, Long keeping and superior shipping quali- 
fications. 5. Great beauty and productive- 
ness, bearing every year and on young trees. 
6. Great vigor, often growing six to seven 
feet from the bud in one season. 7. Hardi- 
ness and strong constitution, which enables 
it to thrive and endure neglect where man 
other varieties would prove a failure. 
Small meaty core, with few seeds. The core 
is eaten and is as delicious as any other part. 
No one would waste the core of the Wilder 
Early. 


Wilder Early Pear was picked July 25th. 
August 5th the authorities reported that 


they were ripe enough to eat; but we kept 
them in our office until August 22d, nearly a 
month after picking from the tree. 
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The following is from the report of the 
Hon. E. Van Deman, United States Pomol- 
ogist, as published by Hon. Secretary Jere- 
miah Rusk: ‘There are several new varie- 
ties of this fruit coming to notice each year, 
and I have seiected two of the best for ilMs- 
tration and description. Among the mid- 
summer pears there is none that pleases me 
better than Wilder. Like the Seckel, what 
it lacks in size, it makes up in quality, 
although it is larger than that variety. It is 
a chance seedling. The original tree was 
partially grafted with scions of Bufftm in 
1870, when it was young, and would never 
have borne any fruit except of this old var- 
iety had not three of the natural branches 
been left. These bear profusely, and the 
fruit when fully colored is quite attractive. 
It does not rot at the core.” 

THOMAS MEEHAN says: ‘‘ We can say that 
it is larger and juicier than any of the earlier 
ones as growing here, except possibly Gif- 
fard, but with which we are unable at this 
moment to make an actual comparison, It 
is not quite as long as we generally get Gif- 
fard, but is probably heavier. The one we 
figure weighed 234 ounces. It measured 
seven inches in its longitudinal circumfer- 
ence, and six inches round horizontally. It 
is russety brown on the sunny side and yel- 
lowish green on the other.” 


NOTE HOW IT KEEPS. 


“A specimen of the Wilder Early was 
received from Charles A. Green on the first 
of August, and on the seventh, a week later, 
it was found to bein good eating condition. 
It is really a good pear. For very early use 
it will be held in high esteem, when better 
known.’’—aA merican Garden, New York, 

Notice that the pear was picked seven days 
before sending, and you have fifteen or six- 
teen days keeping. It has kept much longer 
in our warm office. It will ship well any 
where. Never rots at core. 


PRICE OF WILDER EARLY PEAR TREES. 


One year, strong, 4 to 5 feet, $1.00; smaller 
size, by mail, $1.00; two year old, 5 feet, $1.50 
each; second-class trees of Wilder Early 
pear, good tress but with some crooks, 50 
cents each—good sized. 

Dwarf Wilder Early pear trees: Extra 
strong, one year old, 3 feet, 75 cents each ; 2 
feet high Dwarf, 50 cents. 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
SOLE INTRODUCERS AND OWNERS 


** Joe finds that the Wilder Pears are not half as wild 
as the ** Ole Man.” 


there was scarcely a morning that he did 
not do something for these trees; either 
applying asmall amount of liquid fertilizer 
to the ground, or slightly stirring the sur- 
face. No one ever read an interesting book 
with more delight than he took in this book 
he nature, which unfolded day by day before 

m. 

It is anoble, delightful recreation, even for 
women, and one that will elevate the mind 
and heart. It is such a joy to see a tree 
growing tall and stately, which one’s own 
hand has planted, and to think of the years 
to come when its shadow shall refresh or its 
fruit delight so many who shall come after 
us. We often sigh to think how little we 
have to show for our life-work. But there 
is something enduring. No wonder Bryant 
felt that planting the apple tree was a fit 
subject to immortalize in verse.”’ 


PRICES OF GENERAL LIST OF PEAR 
TREES. 


No matter what the size may be, all our 
stock is Ist Class, selected. For mailing 
sizes of pear tree and all other mailing stock 
see separate mailing list—see index. 

Standard.—First-Class, 6 to 7 ft., each, 30c. 

ss Two years, 5 to 6 ft., each, 25c. 
“6 3 to 4 feet, 18 cents each. 
Dwarf.—First-class, each 18 cents. 
-- Medium, 12 cents each. 
Unless otherwise priced elsewhere. : 


The above cut shows the different sizes of Those with the letter D affixed to the name we 
pear, apple and plum trees. Mailing sizeof can supply both as Dwarfsand Standards. 
one year old trees (and some varieties of They arc showy and are those that succeed 
a ae sizes) are not so large as shown in pest on the Quince. 

his cut. 


LARGE OK MeEpItumM TREES.—The great CLASS 1.—SUMMER PEARS. 
mistake in setting out fruit trees isto get 
the largest size, supposing that thereby you Dredger oo fe 
will get fruit sooner. In taking up large pero wee ae 
trees, the roots must be cut off more or less, Leap oie 7oae ene aes 
and the very part that is thus cut off is the aah =a eae naan 
end of the roots where the fine fibres are ie Essie s a, ; 
found. Medium sized trees have finer and hae : ae 
more fibrous roots, and these all growing in ‘nk me eae ae 
a bunch, are taken up with the tree, and Mid dl ia HEE GP seen. 
when transplanted the small trees grow ete oo = 
right ahead—not bemg worked back and Se ee 
forth by hard winds, while the large trees j{. ee Brandywine. — D. 
are swayed to and fro; also, 100 medium _|#% as ax Medium size; yellow 
sized trees can be packed in a close bunch, 4 and russet; melting 
with moss all among the roots, and the cost and juicy ; first-rate. 
of express or freight light, while large ee a BARTLETT. August. A fine pear. 
cannot be so well protected from air, and Clapp’s Favorite.—D. A splendid- peary 
the freight or express charges areverymuch yesembling the Bartlett and ripening a few 
less on medium sized trees. A five to six qays earlier; a cross between that variety 
foot tree is as large size as we would advise anq Flemish Beauty; the tree is hardy and 
shipping, while we would order for a long \icorous either on the pear or quince. Care 
distance smaller trees. But if you desire sould be taken to pick the fruit ten days 
larger sizes, say So, pay extra price named, j,efore it would ripen upon the tree. 
and largest ones will besent. Distant patrons Lawedn: or Comet =nmne 
order trees, etc., to be sent by mail. 2 tesa awh ingly large for an 
“S early pear, specimens being 
=| nine inches around, and cannot 
be surpassed in point of color, 
which is a most beautiful crim- 


PEARS, PROFITABLE, DELIGHTFUL. 


At Oswego, N. Y., I found the farmers an 
planting pear trees. Some farmers had sol ae = ‘ 
$5,000 worth of pears in oneseason. They are The on 2 bright oe 
almiost.as easily efown as apples! Avgood 2°77 (plexsatk evel seem 
way is to plant an orchard of standard pears : z - x "2 
with eer pears between each ey *S quality, and should be used before getting 

For the home garden a bearing pear tree \OVeTTPe- ; : Medi 
is worth often $50, few would destroy one “Margaret (Petite Mareue a ea 
for that amount of money. It is not only size; skin greenish yellow, with cele GSES 
the fruit—it is the expectations, the home red cheek, and covered with greemis = - 
like appearance that such fruits give a Flesh fine, melting, juicy, vinous, and 0 
place. fine quality. Tree a vigorous, upright 

‘4 friend who took the prize for some grower, and an early and abundant bearer. 
beautiful pears at a State fair, said that August. 
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We have eaten a specimen of 
the Idaho or ** Mulkey”’ pear— 
(either name is correct, and 
refers to the same pear). It is 
large in size, and of superior 
quality. Wilder for early sum- 
mer, and Idaho for late fall, 
will make a good team. From 
the Rural New Yorker: It is 
altogether a remarkable pear. 
It must have a future wherever 
it will thrive, as it does in the 
§ place of its nativity. There is 
no other pear known to us that 
is more distinct in its shape, no 
other that isseedless. The flesh 
is nearly white and exceedingly 
fine grained, very tender and 
buttery, with a rich subdued 
acid flavor. It is not so sweet 
as the Bartlett, but higher 
flavored, more vinous. Even 
when dead ripe it makes no approach to insipidity. In October, 1887, the Idaho Pear Com- 
pany sent for exhibition at the Burlington County, New Jersey Fair, four specimens of 
the Idaho Pear that weighed respectively 19, 1914, 21, and 23 0z., and which were awarded 
the highest prize of the society—a beautiful medal. 


At the meeting of the American Pomological Society, the committee upon native 
fruits, Dr. F. M. Hexamer, of New York, chairman, reported upon this pear as follows: 
The most noteworthy new fruit which has come to the notice of your committee is the 
Idaho Pear. It is very large and handsome; irregular globular, somewhat depressed. 
The cavity of the fruit is very irregular, basin shallow and pointed; calyx small and 


variety. 
NS y 
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closed; core very small; skin golden yellow, with many russety spots; 
juicy, with a sprightly, vinous, delicious flayor; season, September and October. 


1 year old, $1.50; 2 vam old, $2.50 each. 
Sterling. — Large, 
light yellow, a little 
russet and a red 
cheek; juicy, half 
melting, good. First 
ofSeptember. Pres- 
ident T. T. Lyon of 
Michigan fame, rec- 
ommended us to 
propagate this good 
old pear, as he con- 
4 siders it one of the 
4 most valuable of its 
season. He knows 
of trees that are 
very old and very 
large, yet very 
fruitful. Our cions 
It is a very rare 
Two years old, 50ce. 


Osband Summer.—D. Medium, yellow, 
with red cheek; half melting, mild and 
leasant; fine flavor and excellent; produc- 

August. 
Tyson.—D. Rather above medium size; 


come from Mr. Lyon. 


melting, juicy, sweet and pleasant. Tree 
very vigorous and rapid grower; bears 


abundantly every year, one of the best sum- 
mer varieties. August. This is a favorite 
with Chas. A. Green, almost equaling the 
Seckel in quality, and being very productive 
and desirable in every way. We grow it as 
a dwarf, but it does equally well on the 
standard trees. 


CLASS 2.—AUTUMN PEARS. 


Angouleme.—D. (Duchess d’Angouleme) 
One of the largest of all our good pears. 
Succeeds well on the pear, but it attains its 
highest perfection on the quince. Asadwarf 
it is one of the most profitable market pears. 
Mr. Tapley sent a bushel to Boston market 
which counted only sixty-five, and reports 
two barrels sent from New York State that 
required but 175 for a barrel. In the early 
days of the Duchess pear Mr. Tapley received 
$90 for nine bushels soldin Boston. October 
and November. 
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esh melting, 
Price, 


osc (Beurre Bosc)—A large and beautiful 
russety pear, very distinct, with a long 
neck; melting, or nearly so, high flavored 
and delicious. A moderate grower and 
rather irregular; bears well. We top graft 
in order to get good standard trees. It does 
not succeed on the quince, and in order to 
obtain dwarf trees it must be double worked. 
September to October. ‘‘ Bosc, was a pear 
to which he gave his most unqualified praise. 
The tree is a regular bearer every year, sets 
its fruit not in clusters, but singly, and 
evenly distributed, hence the pears are per- 
fect, without culls. Of large size, hand- 
some; in color a rich cinnamon russet, with 
a ruddy tint on the sunny side.” 35c. each. 
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Kieffer.—D. Large, golden yellow, sprink- 
led thickly with small dots, and often tinted 
with red on one side; flesh slightly coarse, 
juicy, melting, with a pronounced quince 
flavor. Tree very vigorous and an early and 
great yielder. October and November. 40 
cents each for large sized trees. 


KIEFFER. 


LOW any DWARF PEAR. 


Buffum.—D. Me- 
dium size; deep yel- 
low, dotted with 
brown and russet- 
ted; a handsome 
wand ornamental 
grower; fruit but- 
tery, rich, sweet, 
juicy and melting. 
September and Oc- 
tober. This splen- 
4 did pear deserves 
sattention. Mr. E. 
Williams, Secretary 
of the N. J. Horti- 
cultural Society, 
said to us last sum- 
mer that Buffum 
was one of his best. 


BUFFUM. 


Flemish Beauty.—D. A large, beautiful, 
melting, sweet pear. Treevery hardy, vigor- 
ous and fruitful; succeeds well in most 
park of the country. September and Octo- 

er. 


Frederick Clapp.—Size above medium; 
form generally obovate; skin thin, smooth, 
~ clear, lemon yellow; 
flesh fine grained, very 
juicy and melting, fiavor 
sprightly, aciduous, rich 
and aromatic; season 
October 15th to Novem- 
ber ist; quality very 
good to best. Tree a 
vigorous or free grower 
and somewhat spiny. 


Howell.—D. One of the 
finest American pears; 
large, handsome, sweet, 
melting. Tree very 
vigorous, hardy and pro- 
ductive. September and 
October. 


Louise Bonne(de Jersey).—D. A 

large, beauti- p 

ful, first-rate 3 
pear; yellow 
withadark red 

» Gheek; melt- 


ing, vinous, tk a 


buttery and 

rich. Tree a 7g 
vigorous, erect PD 
frower and 
most abundant 


bearer. Best 
on the quin¢ée. 
Sept. and Oct. 


Seckel.—D. 
The Standard 
of excellence in 


SECKEL. 
ee pear, small but of the highest 


flavor and production. 
stout, slow, erect 
aA Vand Oct. 

Sh elde n.—A 
pear oO e ve 
first qualit ae 
large, round, rus- 
setand red; melt- 
ine; rich “Hd. 
delicious. Tree Ff 
vigorous, erect } 
and handsome, 
and bears well 
when grown on 
the pear. It must 


Mree a 
grower. Sept. 


SHELDON. 

be double worked on the quince. 
Should be more largely planted. 
October and November. A basket 
of Sheldon was sent to a friend, 
a most excellent judge of fruit, 
who insists that they are the most delicious 


of pears. It will command the highest 
market price of its season wherever it is 
known. A favorite with Mr. Green. 


CLASS 3.—SELECT EARLY WINTER 


PEARS. 


Anjou (Beurre d’ Anjou)—D. A large, hand- 
some pear, buttery and melting, with 
sprightly vinous flavor; keeps into mid- 
winter. Tree a vigorous grower and good 
bearer. We have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing it to be the 
most valuable 
pear in the 
catalogue. Does 
equally well as 
a standard or 
dwart. Keeps & 
until the winter , 
holidays, when 
it commands 
very high prices 
in the market. 
TaketheRural’s 


ANJOU—BEST EARLY 
WINTER PEAR. 


advice and plant a tree or a hundred, if you 


live where pears thrive. The excellence of 
the Anjou is not half appreciated. We tell 
you frienas, make anote to plant Anjou. It 
is for winter what the Bartlett is for sum- 
mer pear—and more. The tree is more 
vigorous aqd less liable to blight. The fruit 
is of better asia and the market demand 
for itis greater where itis known. Marshall 
P. Wilder said years ago that for om: pear, 
the Anjou is the best. Ask Patrick Barry, 
W.C. Barry, T. T. Lyon, Dr. Hoskins, P. J. 
Berckman or any other of our first pomolo- 
gical authorities how they estimate it, and 
they will support these words of praise. It 
will thrive wherever any pear will thrive. 
Twenty-one states give 1t double stars, 
thirteen single stars, while still in several 
states and territories it is not known at all.— 
Rural New Yorker. 
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Clairgeau.—D. very large; pyriform; 
low and red; handsome and attractive; 
flesh yellowish, nearly melting ; keeps sound 
a long time after being gathered. Tree a 
free grower and early, abundant bearer; a 


yel- 


magnificent and valuable market fruit. 
Many years ago Charles Downing commend- 
ed the Clairgceau as a profitable market 
variety. The late Patrick Barry added his 
testimony to its valuefor marketing. The 
tree comes early into bearing and is very 
productive; November. 


vy Dana’s Hovey.—D. Small, but of very fine 
quality, and keeps well. The tree has much 
of the habit of the Seckel, and is a moderate 
grower. 


Josephine of Malines.—D. Medium to large, 
roundish; pale straw color; flesh rose color- 
ed, melting and delicately perfumed; first 
quality. One of the most delicious of our 
long keeping table. pears, and it deserves 
extensive culture. 40 cents. 

Lawrence.—D. Size medium to large, obo- 
vate; golden yellow; flesh melting, with a 
pleasant aromatic flavor. Tree a moderate 
grower and an abundant bearer: one of the 
most valuable of all our early winter pears. 


Le Conte.— Resembles somewhat the 
Kieffer, and with the same parentage. Large, 
bell-shaped, greenish yellow, smooth, waxen 
skin, handsome; flesh white, juicy, inferior 


quality. A rampant eae early, annual 
and prolific bearer. Exceedingly popular 


at the South where it has been planted with 
marvelously profitable results. 


Mount Vernon.—D. Russet, juicy, melting, 
very rich, excellent. Midwinter. 


President Drouard.—D. Of large size and 
handsome appearance, with a perfumed 
fragrance; melting and good. February to 


ay. 

Roster (Dr. Reeder)—Medium size; round- 
ish; ovate; skin yellow, netted with russet 
and sprinkled with russet dots. Flesh fine, 
juicy, melting, vinous. Tree a slender, 
irregular grower and an excellent_bearer. 
A delicious pear for amateurs’ use. Novem- 
ber. 


_ We also have on hand the following varie- 
ties for sale at prices attached. 


Gifford, Diel, Brockworth Park, Duchess 
D. Bordeaux, Easter Beurre, Vicker, at 30 
cents each, and Winter Nelis at 50 cents 
each; Bussock, Dwarf, 18 cents; Manning’s 
Elizabeth, Dwarf, 18 cents; Josephine, Dwf., 
25 cents. Dearborn Seedling, Madeline, Sou- 
venir du Congress, Summer Doyenne, Bell 
Lucrative, Edmunds, Onondaga, President. 


Selected Trees, etc.—When we began we 
resolved to sell the best grade of stock only, 
such as would please our patrons, and give 
them the best results. Our constantly 
increasing business shows that our efforts 
are appreciated. We have now thousands of 
patrons in every state and territory. 

While we sell all sizes of trees, we sell none 
second class, unless expressly ordered so, 
and paid for at half price. All that we use 
in filling our orders are SELECTED STOCK, 
and superior in every respect. Patrons have 
ordered our medium sized or 2 year old trees, 
expecting to get small trees, but were 
astonished on receiving trees so large and 
handsome. We aim to do more than we 
agree, rather than less. Our success depends 
on your success. After selecting your own 
order from this catalogue, kindly hand it to 
your neighbor. I was led into profitable 
fruit culture by such an act of kindness, and 
I will ever bless the man who thus did me 
such a service. C. A. GREEN. \ 

Speak a good word for us to your friends. 
We aim to treat you so well that you wil! do 
this without urging. The source of our 
prosperity is these kind words spoken by 
our patrons. The freshness, purity, visor, 
and careful packing that we give have 
jlaced usin the front rank as nurseryimen. 

his reputation is worth to us many thous- 
and dollars. We are known in every county, 
every state and territory. After making 
out your own order from this catalovue, 
kindly hand it to your neighbor. lt way 
be worth $100 to him. 
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AMERICAN BLUSH APPLE. 


Ah me! 


How the years run away. Father and mother both gone, 


children scattered; still the apple tree is flourishing and bearing fruit.” 
‘“The apple tree gives its red to the cheeks of the boy, and the peach its blush to the 


cheeks of the girl that eats it. 


hog lot? Is it neglected? 


Friend, consider this. Itis Gospel truth. He is not a good 
parent who does not provide his children with fruit. 
Your duty is plain. And now is the time for ordering trees 


Is the orchard no larger than the 


and making other preparations for orchard planting.” 
Please hand this catalogue to your neighbor after you have made out your own order. 
Our Chas. A. Green was Jed into fruit culture as a business by such an act of neighborly 


kindness. 


Planting the Apple Tree. 


Come, let us plant the apple tree! 
Cleave the tough green sward with the spade ; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made, 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly ; 
As round the sleeping infant's feet, 
Wesoftly fold the cradle sheet, 
So plant wethe apple-tree. 


What plant we in the apple-tree ? 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall Jengthen into leafy sprays; 
Boughs, which the thrush with crimson breast, 
Shall haunt, and sing, and hide her nest. 
We plant upon the sunny lea 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A Shelter from the summer shower, 
When we plant the apple-tree. 


What plant we in the apple tree? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs, 
To load the May wind’s restless wings; 
When from the orchard-row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors, 
A world of blossoms for the bee— 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room, 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 
We plant with the apple-tree. 


What plant we with the apple-tree ? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June. 
And redden in the August noon, 

And drop as gentle airs come by 
That fan the blue September sky ; 

While children, wild with noisy glee, 
Shall scent their fragrance as they pass, 
And search for them the tufted grass 

Atthe foot of the apple-tree.— Bryant. 


Shall You go West? No. Stay where 
you are. Nine times in ten the best place 
for aman is where he lives and has lived. 
Instead of going west begin fruit culture 
where you are. Occupy a small part of the 
farm with fruits at first, then increase as you 
get experience. There is money in fruits, I 
have proved it. After making out your 
order from this catalogue, kindly hand it to 
your neighbor. It may be worth 5100 to him. 

C. A. GREEN. 


The largest and most profitable orchard in 
the West is owned by Wellhouse & Wheat, 
near Leavenworth, Kan. The apples in this 
orchard sold at$3 per barrel. Astheorchard ~ 
yielded over 12,000 barrels, the profit on the 
450 acres of orchard land amounted to more 
than $36,000. 
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PRICE OF APPLES. 


Plant 30 feet apart each way—4s trees per 
acre. Rochester trees are the best in the 
world, 


Largest size.—6 to 7 feet, each 18 cents; 
$1.80 per 12; $15 per 100. 

Two Years.—5 to 6 feet, each 15 cents; $1.50 
per 12; $12 per 100, except where prices are 
attached otherwise to the description. For 
mailing sizes see index. We can sell our 
choice of 6 foot apple trees at $ per 100, all 
good kinds held in surplus. 


Select List of Apples —We mention only 
such varieties as have proved valuable over 
a wide extent of country, believing we 
thereby do you a favor. The descriptions 
are largely from Ellwanger & Barry with 
permission. If planting a large orchard for 
profit we advise you to confine yourselves t 
a few varieties. Leave the selection of var- 
ieties to our Chas. A. Green where possible, 
and he will give you the benefit of his large 
experience. 


CLASS 1.—SUMMER APPLES. 


YELLOW TRANSPARENT.—REDUCED SIZE. 


Yellow Transparent.—Of all the early var- 
ieties of apples adapted to our high latitude, 
the above named Russian is, all points being 
considered, the most desirable of anything 
that I have ever tested. It is as hardy as the 
Duchess, and as thrifty; comes early into 
bearing. The t abundance of light 
green foliage the tree, and its fruit of 
marble-like appearance, makes a very fine 
contrast with other varieties. The fruit of 
the Yellow Transparent has a grip upon the 
tree that only loosens by ripeness. To the 
eold North this will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to our rather limited list of hardy varie- 
ties. An early and good bearer annually. 
Fruit medium, roundish, obovate, slightly 
conical; skin pale yellow when fully mature; 
flesh white, half fine, tender, juicy, sprightly, 
sub-acid; quality good to very good. Season 
early in Ane and a week or two before 
Tetofsky. en used please hand this cata- 

\eem to your neighbor. 


Early Harvest.—Medium to large size; pale 
yellow; tender, with a mild, fine flavor. 
Tree a moderate, erect grower and a good 
bearer; a beautiful and excellent variety 
for both orchard and garden, being one of 

the first to ripen. Middle to end of August 

2 Red Astrachan.—Large, roundish, nearly 

overed with deep crimson, overspread with 
a thick bloom; very handsome, juicy, good, 
though rather acid. The tree is very hardy, 
a free grower, with large foliage, and a good 
bearer; highly esteemed on account of fine 
appearance, earliness and hardiness, August. 


Tetofsky.—A handsome Russian apple; 
medium size, with a yellow ground, hand- 
somely striped with red, and covered with a 
white bloom; flesh juicy, sprightly and 
agreeable. Treea moderate, stock y grower; 
very hardy and productive. Valuable for 
the Northwest; also East and West. July 
and August. This is an attractiveand desir- 
able variety. It should be better known 
and more largely planted. It is attractive 
in large, handsome foliage as well as in blos- 
oms and fruit. 


Golden Sweet.—Large, yellow; a very fair, 
fine, sweet apple. Tree a free grower 
spreading, irregular and productive. 

Sweet Bough (Large Yellow Bough.)— 
Large; pale yellow; sweet, tender and juicy. 
Tree a moderate, compact grower and 
abundant bearer. August. 


CLASS 2.—AUTUMN APPLES. 


Alexander.—Origin, Russian. A very large 
and beautiful deep red or crimson apple, 
of medium quality. Tree very hardy, a 
moderate grower and rather a light bearer. 
September and October. 


Chenango (Chenango Strawberry)—Sher- 
wood’s Favorite. Large, oblong; red and 
yellow; very handsome; highly valued asa 
able or market fruit on account of its hand- 
some appearance and fair quality. Vigorous, 
Sees September. 

Fall Pippin.—Very large, roundish, oblong; 
yellow; tlesh tender, rich and delicious. 
Tree a free grower, spreading and _ fine 
bearer; one of the most valuable varieties 
for table or market. An admirable baking 
apple. Extensively grown in Western New 
= ork as Holland Pippin. October. 


Monstrous Pippin (Glori Mundi).—Largest 
of apples; bears every year without failure 
at our Rochester orchard. Almost white; 
very handsome, all fair, salable fruit. Very 

ogee variety. September. 50 cents each. 


Red Bietigheimer.—A rare and valuable 
German variety. Fruit large to very large; 
roundish to conical; skin pale cream color 
ground, mostly covered with purplish crim- 
son; flesh white, firm, sub-acid, with a brisk, 
pleasant flavor. Tree a free grower and 
abundant bearer. This is one of the largest. 
and handsomest apples, and worthy exten- 
sive cultivation. Early fall. 
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RED BIETIGHEIMER—REDUCED SIZE. 
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Porter.—Medium to large; oblong, yellow ; 
flesh tender and of excellent flavor. Treea 
peculiar grower; very popular in Massachu- 
Nee September. 


St. Lawrence.—Large, round, streaked red 
and greenish yellow; quality moderate; a 
productive and popular market apple in 
pan Tree hardy and free grower. Octo- 

ers 


a CLASS 3—WINTER APPLES. 


en Davis g 
(New York 
Pippin, Ken#*# 
tucky Streak, 
&c.)—A large, 
handsome, 
striped apple, of 
good quality. 
Tree very vig- 

OLDENBERG, (DUCHESS OF)—REDUCED. orous, hardy 
and productive; 
Oldenberg (Duchess of Oldenberg)—A a late keeper; 
large, beautiful Russian apple; roundish; highly esteemed 
streaked red and yellow; tender, juicy and in the West and 
pleasant. A kitchen apple of best quality, Southwest. This gee 
and esteemed by many for the dessert. Tree is the most pop- Hay eens 
a vigorous, fine grower and young and ular and profit- : 
abundant bearer. September. Succeeds able well known apple, taking the whole 
well in the Northwest, where most varieties country into consideration. It is hardy and 
\ fet The hardiest valuable fall apple. seems to do well everywhere. Its great 


Fameuse—(Snow Apple)—Medium size; beauty and fine appearance sells it. It 
deep crimson; flesh is snowy white, tender, stands long shipment. It is becoming more 
melting and delicious. Treé vigorous with Popular than Baldwin in Eastern States, and 
dark wood; one of the finest dessert fruits, Can be grown West where Baldwin fails for 
and valuable for market; succeeds par-ack of hardiness. 
ticularly well in the North. November to “Bottle Greening.—Tree a fine grower, 

\ January. vigorous and very hardy; fruit medium 

Gravenstein.—A very large, striped, round- size; greenish yellow, shaded with dull crim- 
ish apple, of the ‘finest quality. Tree Son in the sun; very good. January to 
remarkably rapid, vigorous and erect in ebruary. 
growth, and very productive. One of the elaware Winter.—Claimed by some to be 

\ fest fall apples. September to October. the sameas Lawyer. Animportant addition 

Haas, or Fall Queen.—Origin, St. Louis, to the list of winter apples. Medium to 
Mo. Large, flat ribbed, or quartered; skin large, round, bright red, highly colored ; 
yellowish green, streaked and nearly cov- flesh fine grained, crisp, juicy, excellent, 
ered with dull brownish red; flesh white, Sub-acid; remarkable for its long keeping 
tender, juicy sub-acid, good. Tree very qualities, having been kept in good condi- 
hardy and ‘vigorous. |A_ variety highly tion until August. A great grower, on 
esteemed at the West and Southwest asa abundant and early bearer. A valuable 
profitable market fruit and for family use, Characteristic is its remarkable early bear- 
and equally valuable in the East. The Haas ing; bearing as soon after planting as a 
has not received the attention it deserves. Peach. Two year, 20 vents; largest trees, 2oc. 
Its vigorous, erect growth, productiveness, A 
hardiness and beauty should makeit a great 
favorite. It is seldom seen in the orchards 
of the East for the reason that its excellence 
is not known there. September to Novem- 
er. 


“™ Jersey Sweet.—Medium size, striped red 
and green; tender, juicy and sweet; a free 
grower and good bearer; very popular, both 
ee table and cooking. September and Oc- 

‘ ober. 


New Brunswick.—New. Fruit above 
medium; skin whitish yellow, covered with 
dark rich crimson; flesh very firm ; an excel- 
lent culinary and market fruit. Originated 
in New Brunswick. A _ splendid apple. 

. October to November. This resembles 
Gravenstein, and is a superior variety. 


Maiden’s Blush.—Large, flat; pale yellow 
with a red cheek; beautiful, tender and 
pleasant, but not high flavored. Tree an 


erect, free grower, and good bearer. iu 
1 — .— REDUCED. 
valuable market apple. September and\, BALDWIN—RED WINTER R 


‘\ October. Baldwin.—Large, bright red, crisp, juicy, 


Pumpkin Sweet (Pumpkin Russet)—A very and rich. Tree vigorous, upright and pro- 
large, round, yellowish russet apple, very ductive. In New England, New York 
sweet and rich. Tree a vigorous, rapid, Ontario and Michigan, this is one of the mos 
upright grower, valuable. October and popular and profitable sorts for table or 
November. market. December to March. 
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JACOB'S SWEET, 4 NATURAL SIZE. 


ae Sweet.—A large and exceedingly 
showy fruit. Clear, rich yellow, deeply 
shaded with brilliant carmine; flesh crisp, 
fine grained and of best quality. Also a 
remarkably good keeper, remaining in good 
condition until June. Tree a strong, vigor- 
ous grower, heavy yielder, and an -annual 
bearer. Originated near Boston, Mass., and 
in such great demand where known that the 
grafts have been sold to fruit growers at 
31.00 each. Uniting, as it does, great beauty, 
superior keeping properties and high qual- 
ity, it presents a combination existing in 
few other sweet apples. 25cents each. $2.50 

5 ea 

Fallawater (Fornwalder, Tulpehocken, 
Pound, &c.)—A very large and handsome 
apple from Pennsylvania; quality good. 
Tree vigorous, bears young and abundantly. 
November to March. 

Golden Russet—Medium size; dull russet, 
with a tinge of red on the exposed side; flesh 
greenish, crisp, juicy and high flavored 


ree a vigorous grower, with light-colored V Rolfe. 


speckled shoots, by which it is easily known; 
hardy, bears well; popular and extensively 
zrown in Western New York and Wisconsin. 
November to April. 

Grimes’ Golden (Grimes’ Golden Pippin) 
—Medium to large size; skin golden yellow, 
sprinkled with gray dots; flesh crisp, tender, 


juicy, sprightly; very good to best. Tree 
hardy, vigorous, productive; originally 


January to April. 


‘Kentish Fill-Basket.—It is the largest and 
most showy variety extant, thus described 
in Downing: ‘‘ Fruit very large, skin yellow- 
ish, with a red blush onsunny side; slightly 
streaked. October to January.’ Those we 


(unt Virginia; grown in Southern Ohio. 


hroughout. 18 cents each. j 


Nair were yellow, with deep red stripes 
t 


* 


Lady Sweet.—Large, roundish; green and 
red, nearly quite red in the sun; sweet, 
sprightly and perfumed; shoots slender but 
erect; a moderate grower and good bearer; 
originated in Newburgh, N. Y. One of the 
best winter sweet apples. November to 
May. 20 cents each. 


Mann.—Medium to large; deep yellow; 
often with a shade of brownish red where 
exposed; juicy, mild, pleasant, sub-acid. 
Tree hardy and an upright grower; an early 
and annual bearer and a late keeper. Jan- 
uary to April. ; 

Mcintosh Red.—Tree very hardy, long 
ived; good annual bearer of fair, handsome 
fruit, of excellent quality for home or mar- 
ket. Fruit large; skin whitish yellow, cov- 
ered with dark rich red or crimson. Flesh 
fine, tender, juicy, mild, sub-acid. Novem- 
ber to February. This noble apple is very 
hardy and very popular where its merits are 
known. Its great Pee sells it at a fancy 

rice. It is ommended by leading pomo- 

ogists, and should be in ita | collection. 
We charge no extra price for trees though 


we would be warranted in so doing, as it is 
comparatively new, and few nurserymen 
have it on their lists. Do not forget that 


\Chas. A. Green recommends this apple. 


Northern Spy.—Large; striped, and quite 
covered on the sunny side with dark crim- 
son, and delicately coated with bloom. 
Flesh juicy, rich, highly aromatic, retaining 
its freshness of appearance and flavor till 
July. The tree is a remarkably rapid, erect 
grower, and a great bearer. Like all trees 
of the same habit, it requires good culture 
and occasional thinning out of the branches 
to admit the sun and air fully to the fruit. 
Both leaf and blossom buds open a week 
ater than oth or varieties. One of the finest 
ite keeping : pples. 


Peach Apple.—Medium size, round or little 
flattened; yellowish green, streaked with 
brownish red. Flesh white, tender and 
juicy. Tree very hardy; highly prized in 
extreme North. September. 


1 Pewaukee.—Origin Pewaukee, Wis. Raised 
from the seed of Oldenburg. Fruit medium 
to large, roundish, oblate; skin bright yel- 
low, striped and splashed with dark red; 
flesh white, tender, juicy, sub-acid. Esteemed 
especially for cold climates, on account of 
its hardiness. Tree vigorous. January to 
Nilay 

Pound Sweet.—This is one of the largest 
and most productive sweet winter apples. 
It never fails to bear at our farm. The fruit 
isremarkably free from defects, and has a 
pleasant quincy flavor. This is a scarce var- 
iety, seldom found in the nurseries. Price, 
18 cents each. 


—New. Originated in Maine about 
the 45th degree. Fruit large, of magnificent 
appearance; color dark red: an abundant 
and annual bearer,and where known the fruit 
outsells all others of its season. Quality 
prime, both for eating and cooking. One of 
the very best. November to January. A 


pee and handsome grower. 


Wealthy.—Originated near St. Paul, Minn. 
Fruit medium roundish; skin smooth, oily, 
mostly covered with dark red; flesh white, 
fine, juicy, vinous, sob-acid, very good. Tree 
hardy, a free grower and productive. An 
acquisition of much value, on account of its 
great hardiness and good quality. The 
best. December to February. It bears 
early, often in nursery row, and is a superior 
apple in every way. Itisa handsome tree, 
with handsome large foliage. Plant the 
Wealthy. 


WEALTHY—REDUCED SIZE. 
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. fruit for table or market. 
\ May. 20 cents each. 


BEST OF EARLY. 


\ American Blush Apple comes highly 
recommended by one of the most successful 
fruit growers of Cayuga county. This apple 
sells at a higher price there than any other. 
The trees are exceedingly productive. The 
fruit is fair and free from defects. It is 
hardy and vigorous. The fruit keeps long 
and well, is of large size, beautifully striped 
with yellow and red. The flesh is tender, 
juicy, aromatic, unsurpassed by any apple 
on earth for fine quality. Season, mid- 
winter. Another fruit grower says: ‘This 
superior apple cannot be excelled for quality, 
beauty and productiveness. The fruit sells 
for the highest price, and the demand for it 
is greater than the supply. Its color is yel- 
lowish, covered with splashes and streaks of 
bright crimson throughout, making it one o 
the most handsome apples in the world. I 
has a peculiar aromatic flavor that can never 
be forgotten when once eaten. The tree is 
hardy enough for the north and northwest. 

. Along keeper.” Price, 25 cents each. 

Vv King (King of Tompkins county)—A superb 

red apple of the largest size and finest quality. 

Tree a vigorous grower and good bearer ; 

hardy. November to March. : 


Rambo.—Medium size; streaked and mot- 
tled yellow and red; tender, juicy, mild 
flavored. Tree a vigorous grower and good 
bearer. A widely cultivated and esteemed 
old variety. Autumn in the South , October 
to January in the North. 

Rhode Island Greening.—Everywhere well 
known and popular; tree spreading and 
vigorous; always more or less crooked in the 


\ 


nursery; a great and constant bearer in\one of the very best. 


nearly all soils and situations; fruit rather 
acid, but excellent for dessert and cooking. 
Toward the South it ripens in the fall, but in 
the North keeps well until March or April. 


Red Canada (Old Nonsuch of Massachu- 
setts)—Medium size; red with white dots; 
fiéSh rich sub-acid and delicious. Tree 
moderate, slender grower. A superior 
November to 


\ 


t 
Roxbury Russet.—Medium to large; sur- 
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‘WINTER APPLES. 


and 
valuable for its hardiness, prolific bearing 
and long keeping. The tree comes into bear- 
ing early. It may be described in brief thus : 
Tree is round headed, making short annual 
growths after coming into bearing; has 
tough wood, large, thick, leathery leaf, and 


Salome.—From_ Illinois, especially 


is as hardy as wild crabs. No matter how 
heavily loaded, the fruit is always good 
sized and clings to the tree with a tenacity 
possessed by few if any other varieties, and 
withstands the winds when other varieties 
are scattered on the ground. Fruit medium, 
roundish, conical; pale yellow, slightly 
shaded with pale red, splashed and striped 
with dark red and sprinkled with small yel- 
low dots; flesh tender, juicy, mild sub-acid. 
First class, each 20 cents. 


Scott’s Winter Apple.—This is an apple 
which is coming strongly to the front as an 
ironclad long-keeper of merit. Prof Budd, 
of Iowa, speaks highly of it. Mr. Shepherd 
says: ‘‘My treesare ten years old. So far 
they have been very satisfactory: the tree 
is hardy; its quality is very good. It isa 
little acid, but it tones down about the mid- 
dle of January and getsto beof very good 
quality. It keeps until spring without any 
difficulty.”” Mr. Gibb added: ‘‘I would like 

to endorse what Mr. Shepherd says about 
Seott’s Winter.” 18 cents each. 


*Spitzenberg (Esopus)—Large and deep red 
with gray spots; and delicately coated with 
bloom; flesh yellow, crisp, rich and excel- 
lent. Tree rather a feeble, slow grower and 
moderate bearer; esteemed in this state as 
November to April. 

Swaar.—Large; pale lemon yellow, with 
dark dots; flesh tender, rich and spicy. Tree 
a moderate grower with dark shoots and 
large gray buds; with good culture it is one 
of the very best of apples. November to 
May. 20 cents each. 

’ Sutton Beauty.—From Massachusetts. 
Medium to large, roundish; waxen yellow 
striped with deep carmine; flesh white, sub- 
acid; tender, juicy, good. A long keeper. 
Tree a free grower, vigorous and productive. 


face rough; greenish covered with russet. O. B. Hadwen says: Itis proving the peer of 
Tree a free grower, spreading, and a great the Hubbardston Nonsuch, in some respects 
bearer; keeps till June. Itsgreat popularity even better; has more character, flesh more 
is owing to its productiveness and long tender and juicy, better color and keeps 
keeping. later. 
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PEWAUKEE—REDUCED SIZE. 
*Waibridge (Edgar Red Streak)—Origin 


dgar county, Ill. Medium size, oblate, 
regular; skin pale yellow shaded with red; 
flesh crisp, tender, juicy. Esteemed espe- 
cially in cold climates, for its hardiness and 
productiveness; a late keeper. Tree very 

igorous. 

*Stark.—Tree a No. 1 grower, upright and 
spreading; good bearer; and much valued 
as a late keeper and fine market sort; fruit 
large greenish yellow, shaded and striped 
with dark red and sprinkled with brown 
dots; good to best. January to June. 


Talman’s Sweet.—Medium size; _ pale, 
whitish yellow, slightly tinged with red; 
flesh firm, rich and very sweet; excellent 
for cooking. Tree a free grower, upright 
and very productive. None more popular. 

erent: to April. © 

Twenty Ounce.—A very large, showy, 
Striped apple, of fair quality. Tree a free 
spreading grower, and fine bearer ; excellent 
for baking, and of pleasant flavor, though 
not rich, very popular in the markets. 

ctober to January. 

Wagener.—Medium to large; deep red in 
the sun; flesh firm, sub-acid and excellent. 
Tree a vigorous, handsome, upright grower, 
and very productive; an excellent variety, 
introduced from Penn Yan, Yates county, 

. Y. December to May. 


Westfield Seek-no-Further.—Medium to 
large; striped with dull red and slightly 
russeted; flesh tender, rich and excellent. 
Tree a free grower and fruit always fair. 
November to February. 


Yolf River.—A comparatively new sort 
which originated in Wisconsin, and for the 
past fifteen years has successfully stood that 
rigorous climate. Fruit is very large, some 
specimens weighing 27 ounces; round, flat- 
tened, conical, highly colored with stripes 
and splashes of red. An excellent cooking 
fruit. Core compact, small. Moderate. 
November to February. Price, 25 cents 


each. 
Yellow Bellflower.—Large; yellow, with 
a tinge of red on the sunny side; flesh crisp, 
uicy, with a sprightly, aromatic flavor; a 
eautiful and excellent fruit. Valuable for 
baking. The tree is a free erase and good 
bearer. November to April. 


Ir = desire to help us, join your neighbor 
in subscribing for GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER. 


Additional varieties of apple trees for sale; 
Price, 15 cents each: 


Bailey Sweet, Borsdorf, Burnett, (new, 
fine), Pearmain, Cranberry Pippin, Fall 
Orange, Gideon, Gilly Flower, Lady Hen- 
niker, Mellon, Pumpkin Sweet, Rolfe, Sum- 
mer Queen, Utters’ Red, Caroline Red June, 
Early Strawberry, Stump, Rolf, (new, very 
fine), Belle de Boskoop, Jonathan, Lord 
Nelson, Kentish Fill-Basket, Newtown Pip- 
pin, Peck’s Pleasant, Pomme Crise, Smith’s 
Cider, Stark, Wine Sap, Rome Beauty, 
Green Sweet, Paradise Winter Sweet, 
Rawle’s Genet, Saxton, Smokehouse, Van 
Wyck Crab, Munson Sweet, Plumb’s Cider, 
Autumn Strawberry, Black Detroit, Belmont, 
Blue Pairmain, Bethel, Bottle Greening, 
Hurlbut, Lady, Hubbardston, Mother, Porter, 
Peach, St. Lawrence, Stump, Shannon, 
Summer Queen, Wagener, Wellington, Win- 
ter Striped. 


CLASS 4.—CRAB APPLES. 


*Gen’l Grant.—Tree a vigorous and up- 
right grower, fruit large, round, red to ver 
dark red; flesh white, tender, mild sub-acid, 
excellent for dessert, and one of the best 
crabs introduced. Free. October. Price, 


.15 and 18 cents. 


\¥ Hudson River Crab.—While on a trip 
through the Hudson River district, I found 
several apples that werenew tome. Among 
them was this crab, the tree being loaded 
down with large, beautiful and good flavored 
fruit. The skin is yellow, splashed and 
striped with light red. The tree with its 
load of fruit isa beautiful object, and many 
would grow it for its ornamental value. 
20 cents. 


Vv Hyslop’s.—Almost as large as the early 
Strawberry apple; deep crimson; very 
popular at the West on account of its large 
size, beauty and hardiness; late. Tree 
remarkably vigorous. 15 to 18 cents. 


’«Transcendent.—A beautiful variety of 
the Siberian Crab; red and yellow. Treea 
remarkably strong grower. 15 to 18 cents 
each. 


Whitney.—Large, averaging one and a 
alf to two inches in diameter ; skin smooth, 
glossy green, striped, splashed with carmine; 
flesh firm, juicy, and fiavor very pleasant; 
ripe latter part of August. Tree a great 
bearer and very hardy; a vigorous, hand- 
some grower, with a dark green glossy 
foliage. One of the best. 12 and 18 cents. 


After using this catalogue kindly hand to your 
It may be worth $100 to him. 


neighbor. 
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CHERRIES. 


Windsor.—This is the largest and best dark 
cherry grown. It is equal to the others in 
all respects, and is far more hardy, enduring 
the severe winters. The flesh is remarkabl 
firm and of the finest quality. The fruit is 
very large, nearly black, and sells at the 
highest prices in market. It is alate variety, 
ripening 3 or 4 days after the Black Heart. 
The Windsor originated in Canada, on the 
grounds of James Dongal and was intro- 
duced by Ellwanger and Barry. Wesecured 
a stock of it at an early date and have sent 
it to all parts of the country. John J. 
Thomas speaks well of the Windsor. Presi- 
dent S. D. Willard of the Western New York 
Horticultural Society says it is the best 
cherry on earth. This cherry is planted now 
largely in all parts of the country for mar- 
ket, as well as to beautify the home and 
make it attractive. Itis a profitable fruit 
for market. Do not fail to plant the Wind- 
sor. Price, 2 year, 35 cents. Largest, 45 
cents. See illustration. 


The Dimpled Cherry.—Few fruits are 
more attractive in appearance, more season- 
able or inviting in pies or preserves, or more 
marketable when tastefully packed fresh or 
evaporated than the cherry. Ihave planted 
many cherry trees about fences surrounding 
my orchards where they have thrive 
remarkably well with but little attention. 
These are mostly of the yellow and black 
varieties. While this class of cherries are of 
superior quality and of large size the tree is 

‘less hardy and enduring than the Morellos. 
The birds appear to distinguish closely in 
the quality, leaving undisturbed varieties of 
firm flesh and inclined to acidity. 

In a cultivated field Ihad quite an orchard 
of the Early Richmond and Morello’s 


WINDSOR, KING OF DARK SWEET CHERRIES. 


planted five years ago. These trees com- 
menced bearing the third year after plant- 
ing, and they have borne every year since. 
This year they bore a remarkable crop. The 
cherries made a beautiful appearance, the 
red fruit being visible a long distance, like 
bright ribbons strung through the field, and 
the fruit was fair and free from worms or 
rot. This family, commonly known as the 
red cherry, is the hardiest of all cherries, 
and at the present date sell higher in the 
market than any other kind. It is rather 
dwarfish in habit, is remarkably productive 
and rarely ever fails to produce a large 
crop. It appears to be the same cherry that 
grew in my father’s garden 40 years ago, 
and which never failed to give ripe cherries 
on the 4th of July. I cannot remember in my 
travels having seen a large cherry orchard; 
and yet I know that such an orchard would 
prove profitable. Cherries sell at a profit- 
able price when there is abundance of all 
fruit. But yet there are seasons when they 
bring twice the present price. The cherr 
is a tree that bears transplanting well, 
comes into fruiting early and can be pro- 
duced at small cost. Itisan attractive tree 
in blossom or foliage. As cherries are esas 
as heavy as lead, they can be grown wit 
profit at 8c per lb. While the cherry thrives 
in uncultivated ground, finer fruit can be 
grown in fields where cultivation is given. 
The cherry does well planted by the road- 
side. In Europe every highway is beautified 
by cherry trees. : ) 

After making out your own order from 
this catalogue please hand it to your neigh- 
bor. Itmay be worth one hundred dollars 
to him, by inducing him to begin profitable 
fruit culture. 
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HARDY CHERRY TRAINED AS A DWARF. 


Cherry Trees.—One thing is as good asa 
hundred to judge a nursery by—if you take 
the right thing. Suppose we say Cherry 
trees. There’s something that everybody 
knows. Wesold many car loads of Cherry 
Trees last season. This season we shall go 
far beyond last year’s sales. Do yousuppose 
such a business comes by happen-so? Nota 
bit of it. You buy where you think your 
money will do most for you. So does any 
other sensible person. The thousands on 
thousands who come to GREEN’S NURSERY 
Co. for trees do so because it pays them to 
buy here. No mystery about the why. We 
sell the best trees ever grown, at prices that 
astonish the buyer. What is 10 cents or 15 
cents for a splendid cherry tree. 
sell them at that price straight from the 
hursery row to you. No middle-men, no 
added costs for this thing or that. Nothing 
could be simpler, nothing could save another 
penny of cost. We get to bed-rock—so do 
you. We've made a book that tells how to 
grow cherries, pears, apples, peaches, plums, 
rapes, raspberries, blackberries, straw- 

erries. Ask for it; we'll send it to any 
address for 25 cents. It will enable you to 
make money wherever you are. 


Among fruit trees suitable for road sides 
we have, first of all, the cherry, and, for 
some sections, perhaps the plum. For var- 
iety, we might have the mulberry, chestnut, 
walnut and perhaps other nuttrees. Alto- 
gether, we should have more such trees 
along our road-sides. The rural highways 
in many parts of Europe are veritable cherry 
avenues, straight as a bee line for miles, and 
they are one of the greatest charms in the 
landscapes of those countries, a delight to 
the traveler, and a source of income to the 
common-wealth. It is an example that is 
well worthy of imitation. 


Large Trees.—W ith the desire to produce 
a fine effect as soon as possible, people want 
large trees. This, for the most part, is a mis- 
take. It may be that a large tree can be 
moved and transplanted, and that it will go 
on in its gro apparently unchecked ; but 
as a rule this is not the case. With the usual 
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management in the removal and shipping of 
nursery trees there is seldom any gain by 
employing large trees, and often it is a 
decided disadvantage. This is true, both of 
deciduous and evergreen trees. Medium 
sized trees can usually be lifted with most of 
their roots, and will start vigorously into 
growth when transplanted, whereas, when 
they have remained for many years in the 
nursery row, where they were first trans- 
slanted, they will have roots extending so 
ar that they must of necessity be much 
reduced in removing, and this will give 
them a check which will require a long time 
to overcome.—Vick’s Magazine. 


Cherries Profitable.—Mr. Corser, of whom 
we bought our Rochester house, says he sold 
$66 worth of cherries from 4 trees now stand- 
ing. This was an unusual crop of course. 
It is claimed that as muchas $300 has been 
made from one acre of cherries. Upon an 
acre, with the trees 20x20 feet apart, one 
hundred and eight trees can beset, and it 
would require only about a bushel from 
each tree in order to realize $300. ‘“Wehada 
tree from which we harvested—we have no 
means of knowing the number of quarts, for 
the reason that many were used for canning 
purposes—more than one bushel. They were 
given away and some left for neighbors to 
pick; and besides we sold $6 worth. There 
could have been realized from the tree at 
least $12, and in this proportion in an 
orchard of one hundred and eight trees 
there would be realized about §$1,300.”’— 
Telegram. 


HEART AND BIGARREAU. 


Fruit heart-shaped, with tender, sweet 
flesh. Tree of rapid growth, with large, 
soft, drooping leaves. Price, largest 30 
cents; $3 per12; medium, 20 cents; $2 per 

2. By MAIL, see index of mail list. 

Black Tartarian. — Very large; purplish 
black; halftender; flavormild, pleasant; tree 
a remarkably vigorous, erect and beautiful 
grower and animmense bearer. Ripe last of 
June and beginning of July. One of themost 
popular varieties in all parts of the country. 


We can ~ Gov. Wood.—The finest of Dr. Kirtland’s 


seedlings, of Ohio; clear, light red, tender 

and delicious. Tree a vigorous grower and 

most productive. EndofJune. Hangs well 
n the tree. 


Napoleon.—A magnificent cherry of the 
largest size; pale yellow, with a bright red 
cheek ; flesh very firm, juicy andsweet. Tree 
a vigorous, erect grower, and bears enormous 
crops; ripens late; valuable for canning. 

Rockport.—Large; paleamber in theshade, 
light red in the sun; half tenaer, sweet and 

rood. Tree vigorous, erect and beautiful. 
Ripe same time as Black Tartarian. 


Yellow Spanish.—Large; pale yellow, with 
a bright red cheek in the sun; flesh firm, 
juicy and delicious; one of the best, most 
beautiful and popular of all light colored 
cherries. Tree erect, vigorous and produc- 
ive. End of June. 


Ostheim.—A Russian cherry; has been 
tested in Minnesota and found hardy; has 
also done remarkably well in this State, 
Kansas and elsewhere. It is the latest of all 
cherries, always holds its fruit, and is 
invariably large, productive and good in 
every way. The great cherry for the West, 
The best and most profitable sort. A mod- 
erate grower, bears early, is*very produc- 
tive; fruit large, liver-colored, juicy, rich, 
almost sweet. 25 cents each. 


EARLY RICHMOND. 


CLASS 2.—DUKE AND MORELLO 
CHERRIES. 


These two classes of cherries are very dis- 
tinct from the preceding. The trees are of 
smaller size, and grow more slowly; the 
leaves are thicker and more erect, and of a 
deeper green. The fruit is generally round, 
and in color varying from light red to dark 
brown. ‘Trees hardier. Price, largest, 20 


. cents; medium, 15 cents; small, 10 cents. 
Early Richmond.—An early red, magnifi- » 


cent cherry; very valuable for cooking 
early in the season. Ripens through June. 
Tree a free grower; hardy, healthy and very 
productive. One of the best. “If I could 
plant, but one cherry it would be the Early 

ichmond,”’ says American Agriculturist. 


Se is a safe, reliable worthy favorite. 


Belle Magnifique.—A large, red, late 
cherry, excellent for cooking and fine for 
table when fully ripe; rather acid, tender, 
juicy and rich. Tree a slow grower, but a 
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@LARGE ENGLISH MORELLO. «4 


home use or for market. If you have no better place plant them in the fence corners. 
They will succeed well there. Price, largest size 35c; 4 feet, 25c; small size, 18¢ each, 
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most profuse bearer; makes a fine dwarf or 
pyramid on the Mahaleb. Last of July. 
Very valuable. 


“Empress Eugenie.—Large, dark red, flesh 
juicy, rich; tree robust, and moderately 
productive. A magnificent variety. 


Y May Duke.—An old, well-known, excellent 
variety; large, dark red; juicy, sub-acid, 
rich. Tree hardy, vigorous and fruitful; 
ripens a long time in succession; fine for 
dwarfs and pyramids. Middle of June. 


Montmorency Ordinaire-—A beautiful, 
large, red, acid cherry; larger and finer 
than May Duke, and fully ten days later, 
ripening with Tradescants. Being extra- 
ordinary prolific and very hardy, it can be 
recommended as a variety of great value. 

ree a free grower. 3 


Morello English.—Large; dark red, nearly 
black; tender, juicy, acid rich. Tree dwarf 
and slender; makes a fine bush on the 
Mahaleb. If trained on a north wall, it may 
bein useallthemonth of August. Valuable. 


LARGE MORELLO CHERRY. 


This noble variety is beyond 
doubt one of the most valuable of 
that class of cherries now so popu- 
ms lar everywhere. It is very large, 

§\ heart shaped, dark red, becoming 
fh nearly black when fully ripe, flesh 
¥ dark crimson, quality good, witha 
rich acid flavor. Seasonlate. The 
extreme hardiness of this variety, 
its remarkable productiveness, 
certainty of bearing, early fruiting 
(often bearing fruit in the nursery 
rows), will make it a favorite east 
and west, north and south. Plant 
the Large Morello Cherry for 
beauty and fruit. People are just 
beginning to plant more cherry 
orchards. There isno more profit- 
able fruit and none more easily 
grown. Cherries like Large Morello 
will hang on the trees for weeks 
after coloring without injury, 
while many small fruits must be 
picked daily. The birds are not 
destructive where the cherry is 
planted largely, and it is the 
wormy cherries which they like 
best. The rot does not attack this 
class of cherry, though it does 
sometimes attack the white cher- 
ries. The Large Morello Cherry is 
one of the safest kinds to plant for 


ROCKY, STONY, HILLY FARMS 


Often make the most productive orchards. 
Not having been cropped heavily with grain 
the soil is apt to be rich, and orchards like 
good soil. Hills are always preferable to 
low lands. When a boy planted apple 
trees on a hill lot where wagons could not 
go. Though the sub-soil was hard the trees 
grew nobly, and it is now the most produc- 
tive orchard in that town. Many rocky east- 
ern farms that can be bought cheap will 
make good orchards. While trees grow 
faster in cultivated soil, they will do well 
where the land can never be plowed, if in 
old pastures, where nothing worse than 
erass grows. You can mulch about the trees 
with straw for a few years after planting, 
and about them with spading fork. When 
well established they will need no further 
cultivation. ’ 


Culture of the Plum.—iIn the nursery we 
select the most fertile soil, and manure it 
~N freely for plums. With rich soil and good 

: ; J culture the plum pushes up rapidly. In the 
| | is plum orchard we find the same necessity for 
\\N ee rich soil and good culture. I would rather 
\ 2 
\ ary 


neglect any other tree thanthe plum. With 
good soil and culture the bark is smooth, 
bright and usually healthy. _I do not often 
find plum trees with any life left that do not 
attempt to give a harvest. Lowish land will 
produce plums if well drained. No fruit 
should be planted on wet, undrained land. 
Soil inclined to clay is the best, and uplands 
as well or better than lowlands. Black 
Knot will not usually affect trees kept in 
I once enclosed plum trees 


DYEHOUSE—A HARDY AND VALUABLE 
CHERRY. 


Dyehouse.—Unquestionably the earliest 
cherry, ten days earlier than Richmond, fine 
quality, tree hardier—its early bearing 
remarkable as its great hardiness. Often 
bears at two years old, and has the apear- 
ance of being covered with a scarlet cloth, 
such is the abundance of the fruit. Has the 
smallest pit of any cherry known; asplendid 
keeper and free from knots. For tarts, 


pies, and especially for canning, it has no 
zo cents each. 


superiors among cherries. 


good culture. 
with a temporary fence, put in a hen with 
chickens, and since then have had bushels 
of delicious fruit, more, indeed, than could 
mature. Subsequently others were planted 
in the poultry yard with result equally 
favorable. Jarring—to bring the destruc- 
tive insects within reach of the fowls—is 
necessary. Try it, and eat plums to your 
fill for six weeks, besides having all you 
want to can. See Plums, next page. 


=) 

This is a large sum of money. 
If you desire to make it, how 
can you best succeed? If you 
have land adapted to fruits, 
you cannot select a safer and 
@ more certain method of mak- 

- Ing $5,000 than by planting 

fruit. 

Why do not more men follow those in Califor- 
nia? There, finding that fruit growing pays far 
better than other crops, they plant hundreds of 
acres. Here an acre or two is often thought a big 
thing. What will ten or twenty acres of pears 
Or as many plums, or cherries or peaches, if the peaches are planted 
on hill tops where frost does not kill the buds. There are many farmers near 
Oswego, N. Y., who sell $5,000 worth of pears nearly every fall. The grape 
growers find a profit of $100 to $200 per acre on grapes, and the vines last for 
one hundred years. Other small fruit growers often secure $100 or $200 or more 
per acre. We need more courage, more enterprise here at the east, yet we 
advise beginners without experience to startslowly. WhileI like cultivated 
soil best, there are thousands of stony uplands that are worthless now that 
would, without cultivation, produce fortunes if properly planted to apples, 
plums, pears, cherries, quinces, etc., and the outlay is small, considering the 
results. Begin now. If you put it off you will never plant. 

There are peach growers about Rochester, N. Y., who have sold $40,000 
worth of peaches this year. This thing does not occur every year. It simply 
illustrates the fact that it is a nice thing to have orchards on the farm. Plums, 
pears, quinces or apples, will on an average pay as well or better than peaches. 

Farmers have hard work to make the farm pay when devoted to common farm crops. 
Look about you and learn who is making the most money. If you visit the men who are 
growing berries and other fruits you will find them making money. Visit them and learn 
for yourself. 
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THE NEW PLUM, “‘SARATOGA,’”? A SUPERIOR RED VARIETY. 


Prices of Plum treeson Plum roots (except 
where special prices are quoted.)—Largest 
size, 40 cents each. First class, 5 to 6 feet, 35 
cents each, per 12, $3.50; 4 to 5 feet, 25 cents 
each, per 12, $2.50; 3 feet, 15c. each; doz., 
$1.50; our choice of kinds, $10.00 per 100. 

For PLuM TREES By Mati—See mail list. 
If you receive two Catalogues, kindly hand 
one to your neighbor. 

Notte.—Those designated by a * are of 
“American origin, the others foreign. For 
instructions on Plum Culture send 10 cents 

“for Chas. A. Green’s Book on the Plum. 

*Shipper’s Pride.—This large, round, 
purple plum is recommended for its cer- 
tainty to produce a long crop of fruit, for 
its fine appearance and superior shipping 
qualities. First class, each 50 cents; medium 

‘\ size, 40 cents ; small 25 cents. 

NY *Shropshire Damson.—A medium sized 
dark purple variety; esteemed for presery- 
ing. Tree vigorous and very productive. 
October. 

‘w *Smith’s Orleans.—A large and excellent 
variety ; oval; reddish purple with a thick 
coat of bloom; flesh firm, yellow, juicy and 
rich. Tree vigorous and very productive. 

SESS and September. 

Yellow Egg.—A very large and beautiful 
egg shaped yellow plum ; alittle coarse, but 
excellent for cooking. Tree a free grower, 
and very productive. End of August. 


Additional list of plum trees for sale at 
40 cents each: Quackenboss, Pond’s Seed 
ling, Weaver, Richland, Beauty of Naples, 
Blue Damson, Kelsey’s Japan, Monroe, De 
Soto, Gen. Hand, 


The more recent method of exterminating 
curculio is by spraying the trees, after blos- 
soming, with a barrel of water into which 
has been stirred a large spoonful of Paris 


green. My plum orchard is healthy, very 
productive and profitable. See ‘‘ Culture of 
the.Plum,”’ page 23. 


THE SARATOGA PLUM. 


Ten years ago but few plums were grown. 
Fruit. growers supposed that the curculio 
was unconquerable. But it appears that the 
curculio is as easily destroyed as any other 
insect, and now plum growing is a great 
success and very profitable. Having learned 
that plums can be freely grown onany good 
corn producing soil, the next question is 
what varieties shall be planted. 

A few years ago our attention was called 
to the Saratoga plum, originating near Sara- 
toga Springs, the most fashionable resort in 
America. Wesaw the trees growing. They 
were exceedingly vigorous, with large hand- 
some leaves, glossy and deep bright green. 
It is evidently a tree that will endure much 
rough treatment and yet succeed nobly, 
where others possessing less vigor would 
utterly fail. This question of growth is an 
important one, and one that does not receive 
enough attention from the planter. No 
matter how large and firm the fruit, if the 
tree is a slow, straggling delicate thing, 
requiring careful nursing to be kept alive, 
it can never be a popular and yrofitable 
variety. € 

Being attracted by the reports of the 
Saratoga plum that came to our hearing we 
sent for specimens of the fruit, which came 
in splendid condition. The fruit was of 
immense size, the largest plum we haveseen, 
of a bright, reddish purple, covered witha 
rich bloom. Its shape was peculiar, not 
elongated, but roundish, and almost pear 
shaped. It will provea good shipper beyond 
doubt. 

This season we have had large, ripe and 
luscious specimens of Saratoga, and our C. 
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A. Green has had an opportunity to pro- 
nounce positively upon them. He rates this 
plum high for beauty, size and _ shipping 
qualifications, and superior in quality. The 
quality, as reported by other pomologists, 
who are good judges, is fine, it being a tooth- 
some variety to eat out of hand. It is pos- 
sessed with a sprightliness that renders it 
particularly adapted for cooking, canning 
and preserving. The Saratoga plum is a 
great bearer, comes into bearing early, and 
seldom fails to produce a large crop of 
attractive fruit. Considering all its strong 
points we conclude that the Saratoga will 
please our patrons, and be profitable for 
commercial orchards. 

Price, large trees 75 cents each; 2 years 
old, 5 to 6 feet, for 60 cents; one year old 
trees of Saratoga plum, 3 or 4 feet high, 40 
cents each. 


Abundance.—The Introducer says: “ This 
is a remarkable fruit indeed. It is unlike 
any other plum. In growth it is so stron 
and handsome as to render it worthy o 
being planted as an ornamental tree—equal- 
ing in thrift and beauty, Keiffer pear, which 
it even excels in early and profuse bearing. 
It is exceedingly hardy. Its propensity for 
early bearing is such that it loads the nur- 
ser 
of fruit until they sometimes break, and this 
is the case every year—the curculio having 
no effect upon it, the eggs failing to hatch 
and produce the destructive grub. We have 
seen even little one year old saplings but 


two feet high, white with bloom and set 
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row, bending the limbs with the weight 


heavily with large, fine plums. 
The fruit is very large, showy and 
beautiful. Amber, turning to a 
rich bright cherry color with a 
decided white bloom, and highly 
perfumed. Flesh light yellow, 
exceedingly juicy and tenderand 
ofa delicioussweetness impossible 
to describe. Stonesmall and parts 
readily from the flesh. For can- 
ning itis also of the greatest ex- 
cellence. Its season is very early, 
ripening in advance of other 
plums(early in August at Roches- 
ter,) adding to its special value.”’ 
Large size, each, $1.00; dozen, 
$10.00. Medium, each, 75c.; doz., 
$7.50. June Budded, each 20 cts. 
By mail, post paid. See Mail list 
\tor other mailing plums. 

Bavay’s Green Gage. (Reine 
Claude de Bavay.)—One of the 
best foreign varieties. As large 
as the Washington, and of fine 
flavor; roundish oval; greenish, 
marked with red inthe sun. Tree 
a free grower, and remarkably 


productive. Hangs long on the 
\, tree. 


‘VY Coe’s Golden Drop.—Large and 
handsome, oval; light yellow; 
fiesh firm, richand sweet; adheres 
to the stone. Tree a moderate 
grower and very productive. 
Valuable not only on account of 
its large size and fine appearance, 
but its lateness. Last of Sep- 
tember. 


NY Bradshaw.—A very large and 
fine early plum; dark violet red ; 
juicy and good. Tree erect and 
vigorous; very productive, valu- 
able for market. 


‘ Fellemburg (French or Italian 
Prune)—A fine late plum; oval; 
purple; flesh juicy and delicious ; 
parts from the stone; fine for dry- 
Tree a free grower and very produc- 
September. 


ing. 
tive. 


~/ German Prune.—Medium;; oval; purple or 
blue; juicy, rich, fine. Tree vigorous and 
very productive. Oneofthe best. Septem- 
ber. This pruneis considered superior to all 
others in the Rochester market, and is 
largely sought after at very high prices. 
we have the genuine German Prune, which 
is not easy to get, as many by mistake send 
‘gut for it the French Prune. 


*Imperial Gage.— Rather large; oval: 
greenish; flesh juicy, rich and delicious : 
parts from the stone. Tree a vigorous 
grower; very productive and one of the best 
of plums. Middle of August. 


*Lombard.—Medium size; oval; violet red; 
flesh yellow, juicy 
eee 


and pleasant. Tree very 
vigorous, a great bearer, 
and peculiary well adapt- 
ed to light soils This is 
the popular market plum. 
Of all older varieties the 
Lombard has done the 
best at Green’s Fruit 
Farm. It has borne im- 
4 mense crops annually, of 
“\ beautiful specimens, deli- 
cious to eat out of hand, 
\for dessert or preserves. 

7 Indeed the trees were so 
overloaded were compel- 
led to prop them to pre- 
vent the destruction of 


the trees. Had our Chas. A. Green been at 
home at the time he would have removed 
much of the fruit before maturity. But 
all ripened nicely and soid readily at good 
paying prices. A basket of Lombard plums 
is an attractive sight, all of great size, beau- 
tifully colored, and as delicate to the touch 
as the cheek of ababy. Plant the Lombard 
for it will please you. Itis a hardy tree, a 
rapid grower, and not particuliar as to loca- 
tion. Whoever introduced the Lombard 
<a his country and kind good service. 

Niagara Plum.—(See Cut.) Thisis spoken 
of as follows: It was first brought to 
notice in Niagara county, N. Y., by James 
Mooney, and by this name it is still known 
in many localities. He claims to have 
brought it from Canada, where it originated 
in his garden. He propagated and sold a 
few hundred trees. But little notice was 
taken of it for years, until by its good quali- 
ties it has become a general favorite. My 
attention was first called to it by Mr. Luke 
Tower, of Porter, who had one tree from 
the first lot of Mr. Mooney’s. Its rpressed\ 


tiveness and generalappearanceso impressed 
me that I top-grafted an orchard of 200 
trees, and the yields have been astonishing. 
My commission men write as follows: ‘‘ Too 
much cannot be said in favor of the Niagara 
Plum. After handling it four years we 
believe it has no equal. Its earliness brings 
it into market before the rush of peaches and 
other fruits. Its large size, fine appearance, 
good shipping quality, must make it a pro- 
fitable market plum. We sell your crop 
here at an average of Ps Binal pe 
or a trifle over $1.50 net to you. ur cus- * Fass : F 
tomers can hardly Boliete them home Stone ate af era pues, Bo is = 
grown, but called them: California plums, (oer ye ee ee 

and claimed them better than the real Cali- _ “McLaughlin.—Large, round; greenish yel- 
fornia plum we had been furnishing.” low; sugary and fine; quality very good. 
A very large red plum of superior quality; Treea free grower. One of the very best 
very productive and exceedingly profitable for family use or market. é 

for market, and desirablefor home use. One, *Mariana.—A seeding of Wild Goose, very 
grower shipped 1,000 baskets daily, and re- handsome and exceedingly prolific, an early 
ceived high prices. Price, largest size, 50 bearer. Fruit round and smaller than the 
cents; medium size, 40 cents; trees 4 ft. high, Wild Goose; rather thick skin ; a deep cardi- 
25 cents. Trees 3 feet, well branched, 15 cts. nal red when fully ripe; stone small, and 
each, by express. fruit of fine quality. Ripens from two to 

Ne three weeks after the Wild Goose. 

*Moore’s Arctic.—Valuable for its produc- 
tiveness, and extreme hardiness. Fruit 
grown in clusters. Color dark blue or 
nearly black when fully ripe. Dr. Hoskins 
says this is the hardiest plum he has tested, 
and others make the same report. The 

\bretl demand for the trees of Moore’s 


SIMONS PLUM. ’ 


Simons(Prunus Simoni or Apricot Plum)— 
From the Orient, and is described by Prof. 
Budd, as follows: ‘It will be the great 
fruit novelty—better than any apricot. In 
France it is placed at the head of the plums. 
Hardy even here (42d parallel.) In color of 
bark, and in all points, except the net vein- 
ing and color of the leaves, it resembles the 
peach. In fruit it comesnearer to a flattish, 
smooth, small tomato, than to any of our 


rctic indicates its great popularity. 

*Washington.—A magnificent large plum ; 
roundish, green, usually marked with red, 
juicy, sweet and good. Tree robust and 
exceedingly productive. One of the very 
best. End of August. 

Spaulding.—The Spaulding is a curculio- 
proof plum, and its curculio enduring pro- 
clivity is not its only merit. Unlike most 
other so-called curculio-proof plums, it has 
descended from thesamespecies as Lombard, 
ete. It is not exempt from the attacks of 
the ‘‘ Little Turk,’* any more than any varie- 
ties of the European Plum, but for some 
reason the wound is soon outgrown, the 

lums develop fair and perfect and no harm 
is done. The tree is a remarkable grower, 
with leathery, large, rich dark foliage. It 
ripens middle of August. The fruit is large, 
of the form shown, yellowish green with 
marblings of a deeper green and a delicate 
white bloom; flesh pale yellow, exceedingly 
firm, of sugary sweetness, though sprightly 
and of great richness, parting readily from 
the small stone. 1st class each, 75c.; doz., 
$7.50. Medium, each, 60c.; doz., 36.00. 
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PEACHES. 
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Gathering Stumps, Mixons and Mountain Rose 
Peaches. ‘ 


For instructions see Green’s Book on Peach 
Culture, sent post paid for 10 cents. No one 
should omit this Treatise. Keep the ground 
clean and mellow around the trees, and give 
it an occasional dressing of wood ashes. 
Keep the heads low—the trunks ought not 
to exceed three feet in height. Attend 
regularly every spring to pruning and short- 
ening the shoots of the previous year’s 
growth. This keeps the head round, full, 
and well furnished with bearing wood. Cut 
weak shoots back about one-half, and strong 
ones one-third. It should always be borne in 
mind that the fruit is produced on wood of 
the last season’s growth, and hence the neces- 
sity for keeping up a good supply of vigorous 
annual shoots all over the tree. In planting 
peaches, it is of the highest importance to 
cut back thetreeseverely. Thestem should 
be reduced about one third and the side 
branches cut back to one-bud. 


Prices of Peach Trees.—Extra size, 15 
cents each; $1.50 per dozen. First class, 
feet high, 12 cents each, $1.20 per dozen, 
3 feet high &c., 80c per 12, $7 per 100. 

There is no need fora long list of varieties 
of peaches, as many kinds closely resemble 
each other, and others are inferior and dis- 
appointing. We recommend planters to 
confine themselves to the following list, rip- 
ening in the order named: June Budded 
peach trees can be mailed anywhere, see 


ieee list as per index. 


Creen’s Improved Early Crawford.—Thi 
noble peach is similar to Crawford’s Early 
in its large size, fine quality, 

eat beauty and product- 
lveness, but is superior to its 
parent. Pits of Crawford 
when planted often produce 
varieties similar to its par- 
ent. Here is an instance where 
the child is better than its 
father (or mother, as the 
case may be). Notonly this, 
we trust that this variety 
will prove hardier in blos- 
: som than Early Crawford. 
Green’s Improved All who are interested in the 

Early Peach. peach should send for 
Green’s Book on the Peach. It will be 
mailed postpaid for 10 cents. 

Price of Green’s Improved Early Craw- 
ford peach, 50 cents each. y 


Alexander.—Medium to large size; skin 
greenish white, nearly covered with deep, 
rich red; flesh melting, juicy, sweet. Tree 
vigorous and productive; ripens two weeks 
before Hale’s Early; one of the largest and 
best of the extra early varieties, and valu- 
able for market as well as for home use. 


Crawford’s Early.—A magnificent, large 
yellow peach of good quality. Trees vigor- 
ous and prolific; its size, beauty and produc- 

iveness make it one of the most popular 

rieties. Beginning of September. 
rawford’s Late.—A superb yellow peach ; 
very large, productive and good; ripens here 
bout the close of the peach season. Last of 
aptem ber. 

Early Rivers.—Large, color pale greenish, 
white, with blush, thin skin and prolific. 
This is one of the best early freestone 
peaches. Itis the earliest freestone peach, 
acknowledged everywhere as unsurpassed 
for its season. Send 10 cents for Green’s 
Book on the Peach. 

Clobe.—An accidental seedling, from Penn- 
sylvania, which may very properly be called 
an improvement on Crawford’s Late. Its 
size, beauty and flavor have caused it to be 
in popular demand, and although a com- 
paratively new variety, its claims are so just 
and so well sustained by the opinions of 
good and experienced horticulturists, that 
it cannot fail to make a satisfactory record 
in the minds of all who fairly test it. The 
tree isarapid, vigorous grower, and an en- 
ormous bearer Fruit exceedingly large, 
globular in form, maintaining its size uni- 
formly. Of a rich golden yellow, with 
red blush; flesh very firm, coarse-grained, 
but juicy, yellow, shaded with a reddish 
tinge toward the pit. Free from the stone, 
of good quality, pleasant, luscious, rich and 
vinous. At its home it begins to ripen in 
the second week of September and lasts 
until first of October. Its good qualities 
have been such that it has never failed to 
take first premium when exhibited in com- 
petition with other varieties. It is also of 
good keeping qualities, the flesh remaining 
hard and firm after long exposure. First- 
class each 18 cents; dozen, $1.80. Medium, 
each, 12 cents; dozen, $1.20. June budded, 

cents each, by mail 3 cents extra each. 

Mountain Rose.—Large, roundish; skin 
whitish, nearly covered with dark red; 
flesh white, juicy, very good; freestone. 
Tree vigorous and very productive. An 
excellent early market variety. This is the 
earliest good free stone peach. It isa great 
favorite in all peach-growing localities, not 
only for home use buf for market. It is 
remarkably handsome, and of superior 


quality. Those who plant it will not regret 
it. It is recommended by Mr. Hale who 


raised the $25,000 crop in Connecticut. 

W onderful.—This good 
peach created a remarkable 
furor at the Mt. Holly Fair 
of New Jersey. In beauty, 
productiveness and other 
desirable qualities, it 1s so ; 
fine the word ‘‘ Wonderful”? | 
unconsciously escapes so 
many upon seeing it, that it 
became known at once as 
that ‘*‘ Wonderful peach;”’’ 
hence that name has been 


‘ WONDERFUL. 
accepted for it, contrary to the wishes of 


the owners by force of circumstances. It is 
a freestone, of the richest golden yellow, 
largely over-spread, with vivid carmine, and 
ripens after nearly all other peaches have 
disappeared, being the only large, handsome 
peach ripening at thatlate season. Its keep- 
ing qualities are as remarkable as it is beau- 
tiful. Tree wonderfully prolific. First-class, 
each 18 cents. (June budded 10 cents each.) 

Surplus Stock.—Do not forget thatif you 
leave’ the selection to our C. A. Green, we 
can sell you surplus varieties (all good sorts) 
at low prices. This applies to everything. 
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Elberta Peach.—On being invited to speak 
of new fruits before the Western New York 
Horticultural Society, I asked Hon. H. E. 
VanDeman, the United States Pomologist at 
Washington, D. C., to name a list of the new 
fruits that seemed to him the most promis- 
ing. Among them henamed Elberta Peach, 
as I expected he would. James Norton, of 
Farmer Village, N. Y., an enterprising fruit 
grower, has written us repeatedly of his 
experience with Elberta. He says it is of 
large size, remarkably handsome, marvel- 
ously productive, of fine quality, and all in 
all one of the finest peaches that it has 
been his good fortune to see. 

_ Our illustration shows the productiveness 

of Elberta, yet shows you how it ought not 
to be grown, for no wise fruit grower would 
permit his trees toremain so heavily over- 
loaded. The cut is greatly reduced in size, 
as indeed are most of the cuts in this cata- 
logue, without attempting to show the size 
of the fruit. 
_ Elberta is an early yellow peaca, with 
handsome red cheek. It is juicy and deli- 
cious, and has many other good qualities, that 
make it all that could be desired for home 
use or market. While largely grown at the 
south, it has been tested at the north, and 
gives most excellent satisfaction, 

Mr. P. J. Berckmans, President of the 
American Pomological Society, describes 
Elberta as follows: Large, yellow, with red 
cheek, juicy and high flavor; flesh yellow; 
supposed to bea seedling of Chinese Cling. 
Ripe middle of July; an excellent shipping 
variety 

Price, largest size 18 cents. Medium size, 
15 cents. June budded, 10 cents each. 


~™ Foster.—Originated near Boston. A large 
yellow peach, resembling Crawford’s Early, 
but of better quality. Ripe about the same 
Pes as Crawford’s Early, or a little earlier, 


, Oldmixon Free.—Large; greenish white 
and _ red; flesh pale, juicy and rich. Tree 
hardy and productive; a most valuable var- 
iety. Succeeds Crawford’s Early. A noble 
peach. The choice of the largest eastern 
peach grower, Mr. Hale of Connecticut, was 


~ Salway.—An English peach; large, round- 


Mountain Rose, Oldmixon and Stump. Do 
not forget this. It is great poe, and these 
three kinds are worthy of it. 


ish; skin creamy yellow; flesh deep yellow, 
juicy, melting, rich. A valuable late peach 
for market, whereit willripen. Itis grown 


ieee ae at Keuka Lake in this state. 


Stump the World.—A New Jersey variety ; 
red and white, handsome, good size and fine 
quality. Very productive. End of Septem- 
ber. This is another of the three recom- 
mended by Hale, who spent many thousand 
dollars to learn that Mt. Rose, Old Mixon 
and Stump were the three most hardy in 
bud, and which gave him the largest crop, 
and were most sure to bearfruit. There are 
other good peaches besides these three, but 
be sure and get these. 


We have in limited quantity Rep CHEEK 
MELOCTON, WATERLOO, WHEATLAND, HILL’s 
CHILI, and BARNARD’S EARLY, AMSDEN. No 
June buds of these odd varieties. 


Peach Trees. June Budded. Elberta and 
Wonderful, 10 cents each; Globe, E. Craw: 
ford, L. Crawford, Early Rivers, Alexander, 
Fotser, Salway, Stump, Mt. Rose, price 6c. 
each ; 70c. per 12; $5 per 100. Theseare trees 
that have grown from 1 to 3 feet from the 
bud. They are nicely rooted, and make the 
best bearing trees of any, and bear fruit 
even earlier than larger trees. They are 
easily packed by express or freight, and it 
costs but little to send them long distances. 
We recommend these June budded trees 
confidently to our patrons. We shall make 
a speciality of them now and in the future. 
Try them, especially you who are far away. 
For mailing sizes see mail list, back part of 
catalogue. 


GREEN’S BOOK ON PEACH CULTURE 


Isnow ready. Sent postpaid for 10 cents. 
All about peach culture in cold climates. 
Ten cents buys Green’s Book on the Grape, 
or Green’s Book on the Apple and Pear, or 
Strawberry culture, or Cherry and Plum 
culture, or Raspberry and _ Blackberry 
culture. Or all the Books for 25 cents. 

All the above Books will be sent with 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER (monthly for 1891) 
one year for 50 cents, if ordered now. 


fi 7 
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This cut shows the Mt. Rose, Stump and Mixor 
type. 
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Russian Apricots.—From Russia, extremely 
hardy, having flourished as far north as 
Siberia, enduring a temperature of 40 degrees 
below zero. The tree comes into bearing as 
early as the peach and is highly ornamental. 


\ ee 25 cents; dozen, $2.50. 


Improved Russian Varieties.—First-class, 
each 35 cents; 2 feet, 25 cents; dozen, $2.50. 
June budded, 18 cents each; by mail 3 cents 
each extra for postage. 


Alexander.—Large size, oblong, yellow, 
flecked with red, flavor sweet and delicate; 
one of the best; season July Ist. 

Alexis.—Large to very large; yellow with 
red cheek; slightly acid; rich and luscious; 
season July 15th. 

\, Gibb.—Medium size, yellow, sub-acid, rich, 
Juicy, season June 20th. The bestearly sort, 
ripening with the strawberry. 

J. L, Budd.—Large size, white with red 

heek ; sweet, juicy, extra fine; season Aug. 
1st. The best late variety. 

Chinese Apricot.—New; claimed to be of 

eat value; large, handsome and produc- 

ive. 50 cents each; $5 per 12. 


NECTARINES. ‘ 


This fruit is really asmooth skinned peach. 
Its greatest enemy is the curculio. Plant 
same distance and cultivate same as peaches. 
An assortment. Each 25 cents; dozen, $2.00. 


CIONS FOR GRAFTING, same price as a sin- 


le tree. Srockxs for budding or geet 
pple, $1 per 100; Pear, $1.75 per 100; Plum, 
$1.25 per 100; Cherry, $1 per 100; Quince, $2 


per 100. APPLE GRAFTS.—Grafted roots, put 
up to order, $8 per 1,000. Pears, plums, 
quinces and peaches do not grow well on 
grafted roots. PACKING ORDERS IN WINTER. 
—We have large cellars filled with plants, 
vines and trees, which we can mail or 
ot pers during winter to patrons desiring 
em. 


~ — ‘ 
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IMPROVED RUSSIAN APRICOT. 


THE APRICOT. 


This is among the 
most delicious of 
fruits, and can be 
grown largely and 


successfully. As it 
ripens between 
cherries and 


peaches, it comes in 
very opportunely, 
and is correspond- 
ingly welcome and 
valuable, always 
commanding a 
good price. Plant 
fifteen feet apart 
each way. Itschief 
enemy is the cur- 
culio, which can be 
destroyed and ren- 
dered harmless, the 
same as on plums. 
Spray with Paris 
green in water, 
mild solution, just 
after the blossoms 
fall and again a 
week or ten days 
later. It willthrive 
wherever plums 
and peaches will. 


JUNEBERRY. 


SUCCESS JUNEBERRY. 


Dwarf ‘‘Success.’’—This is a novelty of 
great promise. When in blossom the bushes 
are as dense white assnow banks, presenting 
a scene of great beauty. It has fruited with 
us soon after planting. It resembles the 
huckleberry, but is entirely distinct. The 
fruitis bornein clusters like the currant; 
round, reddish purple at first and becomes a 
bluish black when fully ripened. Its flavor 
approaches the huckleberry; a mild, very 
rich, sub-acid flavor. Most people like its 
quality and pronounce it delicious. The 
bush is about the height and form of the 
currant. It produces fruit in enormous 
quantities, and bears every year. It is also 
perfectly hardy. Each, 10 cents; dozen, 
$1.00; 100, $6.00. If by mail, add 15 cents per 
dozen, 50 cents per 100, for postage. 


bY 


QUINCES. 


Quinces for Profit.—The well known Waldo 
F. Brown of Oxford, Ohio,irelates this expe- 
rience: ‘‘I planted, about twelve years ago, 
twenty trees on heavy clay land and have 
not missed a crop since they came into bear- 
ing. The trees were planted in a single row, 
eight feet apart in the row, which would 
give, if the rows were twelve feet apart, 
about four hundred totheacre. I have not 
kept an account with these trees, but think 
that we have averaged a dollar per tree from 
them each year for the last fiveyears. They 
have never been killed by frost since they 
came into bearing. No other fruit is so 
salable, and they will bear shipment to a 
distant market better than even winter 
apples, for they do not bruise easily, and do 
not rot quickly when bruised. If handled 
earefully we find no difficulty in keeping 
them until December. I trained my trees 
toa single stem and have had no trouble 
with borers. I have an orchard of over one 
hundred quince trees, set twelve feet apar 
each way, and I prefer this distance as it 
enables us to cultivate them with horses. 
In starting an orchard I use one-year-old 
trees, and would rather have them at the 
same price than older ones. I cultivate the 
orchard afew years in potatoes, beans, etc., 
and when the trees get large enough to 
shade the ground, give one plowing in the 
spring and spade round the trees, and then 
do nothing further except to mow the weeds. 
From my experience during the last ten 
years, thereis no fruit that I could plant 
withso good promise of making money as 
the quince.”’ 

Perhaps there is no fruit that gives better 
returns for the outlay than quinces; easily 
and quickly grown; little expense to gather; 
ships well and keeps well. One man in 
Niagara Co., N. Y., sold his entire crop 
(variety Orange) of 150 bushels, grown on 
half an acre, for $2 per bushel. The Quince 
succeeds well on any good rich friable soil. 


Alaska Quince.—A valuable new variety. 
Price, 50 to 75 cents each. See page 6 for 


\, description and illustration. 


\\porth. Each, 35 cents; dozen, $3.50. 


MEECH’S PROLIFIC QUINCE. 


Meech’s Prolific.—The more we see of this 
quince the more we are pleased withit. It 
has awakened great interest throughout the 
country. It often attains a growth of 4 feet 
or more the first year, continuing to makea 
vigorous growth as the trees attain age. It 
is remarkable for its early and regular bear- 
ing and for productiveness, sometimes bear- 
ing when only two years old, and afterwards 
abundantly. The fruit is remarkable for its 
rare combination of beauty of form, color, 
size, fragrance and flavor. It is shaped like 
a handsome pear with smooth, fine skin, 
bright orange yellow, and very _ large, 
averaging under good culture, 12 to 15 
ounces each. Flesh of delightful fragrance 
and delicious flavor; a basket of this fruit 
fully ripe, pe ing a room with its deli- 
eate aroma. Its cooking qualities are unsur- 
passed, tender as a peach and freefrom hard 

umps. Its rich flavor is so strong that 
many persons are better pleased to reduce 
it by adding apples in equal quantity. Itis 
admirably adapted to making marmalade 


Champion.—A profuse and regular bearer, from the tenderness of its pulp; and by 
and its early bearing is remarkable, com- reason of its excellent Havor it makes deli- 
mencing to produce fruit at threeand four cious jelly. Its beauty of form and color, 
years old. Fruit large, obovate pyriformin holding well its leaves until late in the 
shape, and of alively yellow color,rendering autumn, renders the tree an attractive 
it very showy and handsome. Flesh tender, ornament, and the rich golden hue of an 
and in fine flavor and odor fully equal to the orchard in bearing reminds one of an orange 
well known Orange variety. Ripens about grove. 2 to 8 feet, each 25 cents; dozen $2.50; 
two weeks later than the Orange, and will 3 to 4 feet, each, 40 cents; dozen, $4.00; 1 
keep until Christmas. Itis too latefor the year, each, 25 cents; dozen, $2.50. By mail, 

small 20 cents. 

Orange.— An old and popular variety. 
Nurserymen who are fortunate enough to 
have the genuine 
Orange Quince in 
bearing, seriously 
question if there 
is any other var- 
iety of recent in- 


Angers.—A 
strong growing 
sort, ripening 
late; hardy at 
the north, and 
a better kind 
than many 
imagine. It is 


similar toCham 
pion, large, fine 
golden color 
when fullyripe, 
and bears atan 
early age. Itis 
° iong keeper 
and for this pur- 
poseis valuable. — 
saachy Hi Sse: ANGERS QUINCE, REDUCED 
hundred, $10.00; Sie 

1 year, each, 10 cents; dozen $1. 


troduction that 
can excel it—{¢ 
There are thou- jy 
sands of QuincefRas, 
trees each yeart\e 

palmed off on the \\Ew 
public for Orange \ 
Quince, that fall 
far short of the == 
genuine. An or- : 

chard of Orange ORANGE QUINCE, REDUCED 
Quince, near us, SIZE. 

planted some years ago, having been under 
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our observation ever since, has 
produced the last four seasons fine 
crops each season. The fruit sold 
for 32.00 per bushel on the ground. 
Our stock came from _ bearing 
orchards. While there may be bet- 
ter varieties, they are few and far 
between. Price, 25 cents each; 
$2.50 per 12; $18 per 100. Small size 
by mail, 15 cents each; $10 per 100. 

Rea’s Mammoth.—A seedling of 
the Orange Quince, very much 
larger and an improvement upon 
it, but not hardy or productive. 
Each, 40 cents. 


THE HOP VINE. 


The good housekeeper has a few 
hop roots which she cultivates ‘‘for 
yeast,’”’ and from which she gathers 
the comforting hop pillow and the 
soothing poultice. But whoever has 
seen a wild hop-vine making its 

ray to the tip-top of asapling, run- 
ning riot over a dilapidated rail 
fence, or hanging its graceful gar- 
lands of drooping, pale green bells 
over the naked limbs of a prostrate 
woodland giant, exemplifying how 
nature strives to cover with loveli- 
ness the decay she herself causes, 
will recognize its decorative possi- 
bilities. The eye is pleased by the 
graceful abandon of the luxuriant vine, and 
the contrast of the light green panicles and 
the deeper hue of foliage. They appear to 
best advantage over the woodshed door, 
climbing against the kitchen window, or 
cherishing the top of the well-house. Price 
of Hop Vines, 10c. each. 

Golden Cluster Hop Vine.—A large, pro- 

uctive sort, growing in Clusters and easily 

athered ; the finest variety. Each, 10 cents; 
0Z., $1.00 ; 10087.00. (If by mail add 50 cents 
per i100.) Post free at each and dozen rates. 


MULBERRIES. 
ay 
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Downing’s 
mental for street or lawn and the best for 
fruit, yielding an abundant supply of large, 
refreshing berries for over 3 months of the 


Ever Bearing.—Highly orna- 


. year. Each, 50 cents; dozen, $5.00. Extra 
ee trees, 75 cents each. 


Russian.—Hardy, rapid growing timber 
tree of value; useful in silk culture. Fruit, 
small and sweet. 1 foot, dozen, 50 cents; 100, 
$2.00; 5 to 7 feet, each. 25 cents. 

Beautiful Colored Plates will be mailed 
free to any one on receipt of one cent each 
for postage, etc., as follows: Grapes, Moyer, 
Eaton, Niagara, Moore’s Diamond, Empire 
State. Strawberries, Jessie, Cloud, Bubach, 
Shaffer, Golden Queen and Rancocas Rasp- 
berries. Fay’s Currant, Lawson Pear, Wilder 
Pear, Gladstone, Raspberry. Our catalogue 
with 5 colored plates, 10 cents. 


NUT CULTURE. 


AMERICAN SWEET CHESTNUT, 


This branch of horticulture is attracting 
more attention each year. While at Wash- 
ington recently I was shown many new 
varieties of nuts, and Pomologist Van 
Deman said that within a few years this 
country would produce more largely of the 
nuts now so largely bought of foreign coun- 
tries. The amount of money now paid 
yearly for foreign nuts is fabulous. We can 
grow them here. Why notsupply our own 
market and take the profits. 


American Sweet Chestnut.—The Garden 
and Forest thus speaks of this noble tree and 
its fruit: The chestnut for centuries has been 
one of the most valuable food-producing 
trees of Europe, and the most careful atten- 
tion has been paid in Italy and France to 
developing the size and improving the 
quality of the fruit. It must be considered 
one of the most 
important de- 
ciduous trees. It 
grows to a good 
size, and speci- 
mens often 
occur with 
trunks five feet 
in diameter. 
The fruit is 
small, but very 
sweet, and it 
shows a ten- 
dency to vary 
considerably in 
sizeand quality, CHESTNUT TREE. 
showing that time and care only are needed 
to produce varieties which . will equal in 
value the best Marrons of France. The time 
will come when the mountain sides of all the 
Alleghany region, from Pennsylvania to 
Georgia, will find their most profitable 
employment in the production of chestnuts 
for food. There is no part of the world 
which is better suited for the purpose, or 
one in which it flourishes with greater lux- 
uriance. The Chestnut tree produces wood 
of great value. Chestnut is one of the 
American woods best able to withstand the 
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effects of decay when placed in the ground. 
This makes it one of the best woods for 
fence-posts, and it has no superior for rail- 
road ties .Itis also used in cabinet-making. 
The value of the Chestnut as a timber-tree 
is-increased by the fact that the stumps of 
cut trees have unusual power of producing 
shoots which soon form trunks large enough 
for posts and railway-ties, so that a forest of 
chestnut trees may be cut over every thirty 
or forty years and continue productive dur- 
ing several generations. The American 
Chestnut possesses a great deal of value as a 
ornamental tree. It grows rapidly even in 
light porous drift, and soon makes a hand- 
some round-headed specimen. it is very 
beautiful when itis covered early in July 
with its showy yellow flowers. Nothing 
meets with more ready sale than the sweet 
chestnut, and the prices paid are fabulous 


compared with actual cost. Small trees, by 
mail, 10 cents; 1 dozen, $1.00; 100, $5.00. 2 
to 3 feet, 20 cents; dozen $2.00; 100 $10.00. 4 


Neeet size, 25 cents each; dozen, $2.50. 


Butternut.—Nuts differ from others 
being longer, 
and the kernels 
of sweeter, 
more delicate 
J2v oc. ve 
wood is also 
very valuable 
and the tree of 
lofty spreading 
growth. Small 
each, 10 cents; 
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BUTTERNUT. 
doz. $1.00; 100, $7.00; 3 to 4 feet, each, 20c.; 
doz., $2.00 ; 100, $10.00. Larger size, 35 cents 
each. 

Spanish, or Maroon Chestnut.—A hand- 
some, round-headed, stately tree that yields 
abundantly of very large nuts, hence valu- 


able both for ornament and fruit. 

hardy. Price, smail trees, 
15c., 31.50 per doz. 

N English Walnut.— One 
of the largest, most deli- 
cious, meaty and desir- f, 
able nuts. Not entirely | 
hardy, but trees are bear- 
ing nuts in open ground 
at Rochester, N. Y. itis 
safe to plant it as far 
north as Philadelphia, 
Pa. Trees 2 feet high, 35 
cents each. ENGLISH WALNUT. 
Blackwalnut.—The common, well-known 
blackwalnut, the wood of which is the most 
beautiful and valuable of all. No one who 
has ever eaten walnut candy willever forget 
the flavor of its oily and toothsome kernels. 
The demand for blackwalnut lumber is so 
great and the supply becoming yearly so 
scarce that large profits may be realized in 
the near future from the cultivation of this 
tree for its lumber alone. Small, each, 10e.; 
doz. $1.00 ; 100, $7.00. 3 feet, each, 15c.: doz., 

$1.50; 100, $12.00. 4 feet, 20 cents; doz. $2.20. 


“ Hazelnut,—This is of the easiest culture 
and among the most profitable and satisfac- 
tory nuts to grow; of 
dwarf habit, entirely 
hardy, abundant yield- < 
ers, succeeding almost 
everywhere, and com- 
ing into bearing early, 
as they do, with their 
rich, toothsome meat, 
they are worthy of 
being planted by every- 
body. This is the sort | 
usually sold in the fruit 
stores. Each, 20 cents, 


Not very 


dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00. Small, each, 10c.; 
doz.. $1.00; 100, $9.00. Bearing size, 25c. each 


Pecans.— 
Are hardier 
than English 
walnut, but 
will not suc- 
eecedy faye 
north. This 
nut is very 
productive and delicious. 
trees, 35 cents each. 


TREE CRANBERRY. 


Those who are 
familiar with the 
Tree or High 
Bush Cranberry 
must admit that 
it combines the 
ornamental and 
useful to a high 
degree. It used 
to be a common 
sight in New 
England valleys. 
It is in Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 
Notwithstand- 
ing its man 
good qualities, it 
is seldom found 
ornamenting 
anything more 
than its native 
hillside. Its 
beautiful red 
fruitclings to the 
branches in win- 

.ter. When viewed against a background of 
dark evergreens, the effect is most pleasing. 
They usually grow in clumps, like the lilac, 


PECAN. 


Price, 2 feet. 


THE TREE CRANBERRY. 


but can be trained into snug little trees, 
with well-balanced tops. They are very 
hardy. They seldom grow on marshy land, 
but love a sloping hillside, near a water 
course. I have transplanted them into my 
garden for their fruit, which is of excellent 
quality. There isa vast difference between 
the bushes of different localities. By pro- 
pagating from.those that have the smallest 
seeds, with the aid of good care and cultiva- 
tion, a vast improvement may be worked. 
To say nothing of its fruit, it is abundantly 
worthy a place in the lawn or yard.” Price 
25 cents each. If you get two catalogues, 
please hand one to your neighbor. 


Elderberries are now pickled, preserved, 
flavored with lemon and dried straight in 
vast quantities. I notice many varieties in 
the wild state; some berries are much larger 
and better than others; the bushes are of 
Gifferent habit also. Price of valuable 
selections 15 cents each; $1.50 per dozen. 
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STANLEY’S 
ASPARAGUS. 

There is no greater luxury than the first 
delicious cuttings of early Asparagus, and 
no vegetable more beneficial as an appetizer 
to persons of sedent habits, and it is 
difficult to account for its cultivation being 
so much neglected by the community at 
large. In country gardens it is more rarely 
to be found than any other vegetable, 
although so healthful and nutritious; yet 
every one who knows anything about 

*gardening knows how to make an Asparagus 
bed. Asparagus is a great feeder and will 
well PeDay. ample manuring; being a mari- 
time plant it requires salt and alkalies for 
fertilizers if not grown near thesea. With 
eareful culture it does well on almost any 
soil for years. There is probably no vege- 
table that is so absolutely superb to the 
delicate appetite of the epicure as the first 
delicious cuttings of early asparagus. 

Culture of Asparagus.—By Chas. W. Gar- 
field.—Plants are set one foot apart, in rows 
four feet apart. Two men can plant an acre 
in half a day, setting the crowns of the 

lants five or six inches below the level of 
he soil. When the planting is completed, 
the lines of plants will be in the bottom of 
the furrows, which need not be filled at 
once, but during the season cultivation will 
gradually level the soil, and the process of 
weed extermination is greatly aided by leav- 
ing the furrows open at the outset. Clean 
cultivation is given during the growing year, 
and in October the tops are mowed off and 
burned. A dressing of twenty cords of fine 
manure 1s then given, and the plantation 

lowed lightly, say, four inches in depth, 
eaving the ground rough during the winter. 
In early spring, as soon as the land can be 
worked, the smoothing harrow is put over 
the ground, and in older plantations this is 
followed by the planer, which leaves the 
surface as even as a floor. The expense of 
eee Asparagus is about $100 per acre, up 
the second spring after planting, and 
results in a net profit of 4100 an acre, which 
is not a large profit when the time required 
to get the plantation into bearing, the invest- 
ment and the skill are considered. 

Stanley’s Asparagus.—We believe this 

asparagus to be unsurpassed in earliness, 
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ASPARAGTS. 


vigor, size, tenderness and delicious quality. 
Thestalks are enormous size, if planted ou 
rich soil, and no asparagus should be planted 
on poor soil, unless manure is applied freety 
the succeeding fall. This asparagus is a 
beautiful object late in summer, well worth 
cultivating for its beautiful foliage alone. 
Price, strong roots 50c. per12; $2 per 100. 

Conover’s Colossal.—Large, of rapid 
growth, productive and of fine quality. One 
year, dozen, 20 cents; 100, 60 cents; 1,000, 
&5.00. (If by mail add 15 cents per 100. Post 
free at dozen rates.) 2 years, dozen, 30 cents ; 
100, $1.00; 1,000, $7.00. 

Barr’s Asparagus and Palmetto.—New 
varieties of large size, fine quality. No one 
should omit Asparagus for it comes in when 
no other product of the garden is available, 
and is as delicious as green peas, and much 
like peas. Asparagus is healthful and nour- 
ishing as well as delightful to thetaste. 52 
for 100. 


RHUBARB. 


Plant in rows four feet apart and the 
plants three feet distant. Set the roots so 
that the crowns are about an inch below the 
surface. 

Rhubarb, like many of our early vege- 
tables, stays with us for such ashort time 
that it is generally out of the market ere it 
begins to pall on our tastes, and like many 
other things, we never appreciate it at its 
full value until it is gone. 

Myatt’s Linnzus Rhubarb.—Early, very 
large, tender, and _ delicately flavored. 
Requires less sugar than other sorts. Roots, 
5 ets; dozen, 50 cts., 100 $38.00; 1,000, $20. (By 
mail, 1 cent each additional.) 


SAGE. 

Holt’s Mammoth.—Forms large plants with 
immense, perfect leaves and never runs to 
seed; exceedingly fine. Each, 15 cents; doz. 
$1.50; 100, $10.00. (If by mail add 3 cts. each 
additional.) 


HORSE RADISH. 


Sets.—Dozen, 25 cents; 100, $1.00. (If by 
mail add 25 cts per 100; free at dozen rates. 
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The Garden should be a tempting 
feature to every home, in country or city. 
The fruit garden should not be too much 
mixed in with the vegetables. It is better 
to plant the fruits at one side, the trees by 
themselves, and the small fruits, grapes, 
berries, currants, gooseberries, ete., in a plot 
by themselves. We give on page5 designs 
and plans for planting both trees and small 
fruits. This can be changed as your grounds 
may demand. 

How well I remember the gardens of 
childhood. Nothing has made a more last- 

«ing impression on my mind than the rows of 
currants and raspberries, the asparagus, 
quinces, plums, apples, grapes and cherries. 
Children delight in garden fruits; they make 
home attractive also to the wife. She loves 
them. More than this when garden fruits 
ripen the wife can cease making pies, pud- 
dings and cakes, for the fruits make a more 
tempting dessert. Have you neglected your 
fruit garden? If so begin now to redeem 
yourself by ordering a supply of plants, 
vines and trees. 

How Many Varieties.—There are thousands 
of varieties of Strawberries. We do not 
deem it best to describe a large number, 
preferring to call attention to a few that 
seem to possess the most merit. 


Cheap Strawberry Plants are an abomina- 
tion. It costs money to grow, dig and 
pack. No one will do this work ata loss of 
time and money, hence the poor results wit 
cheap plants. Our plants are twice the size 
of those ordinarily sold. 

Notice-—Anything in this catalogue will 
be 50 at 100 rates, 500 at 1,000 rates. Varieties 
of strawberries that must be planted near 
other perfect blossoming kinds are marked 
“P.” If orders are made by ladies, Mrs. or 
Miss should be attached to prevent delay. 


THE STRAWBERRY. 


“Of all the fruits which a bounteous Nature 
has provided for the use of man, none, we 
think, contain so many charms as the 
strawberry, none so nearly fills the require- 
ments of a universal favorite. Coming ata 
time of the year when the human appetite is 
in its most capricious state, when the long 
months of absence of nearly all fresh fruit 
has created a peculiar craving for it, the 
strawberry fills a want which but for it 
would of necessity remain unsatisfied. Per- 
haps this want makes it more highly prized 
than otherwiseit would be. Still, we cann 
believe it would takea lower placeif it cam 
at any other season of the year. It is to 
fruits what the rose is to flowers; notso con- 
spicuous, notso hard to grow, but still the 
queen. So beautiful in form and color, an 
ornament to any table, so fragrant as to 
please the most fastidious, in flavor delicious 


and in healthfulness so salubrious as to 
appeal to the most capricious taste or deli- 
cate stomach, it comes a welcome visitor to 
the housewife, epicure and invalid, grieving 
no one but the doctor. No branch of horti- 
culture offers greater inducements than 
strawberries. Thriving more or less on any 
soil, in any place from Newfoundland to 
California, it still repays high cultureas well. 
as any fruit grown in this latitude. Requir- 
ing neither much land, expensive tools, much 
capital nor much physical strength, its cul- 
ture recommends itself at once to poor men 
who have small places, city men who long to 
break loose from the desk and delve in 
Mother Earth, old men, women, boys and 
girls, all, indeed, who love to till the soil, to 
watch the growth of plants, study their 
habits, supply their wants and reap their 
fruits. Sure to grow, almost equally sure to 
sell at paying prices, exhausting neither to 
the land nor the grower, but leaving both 
richer than it found them, this fruit offers to 
those who raise it employment. at once 
pleasant, easy, refining and profitable, and 
an opportunity for doing good by giving 
work to many a child and woman, and by 
sending health and happiness wherever they 
send their berries.” 


Strawberry Culture.—Send 10 cents to us 
for Chas. A. ’Green’s Treatise on Strawberry 
Culture. 


Cream List of Strawberries, 


Burt.—This is a New York state variety, a 
g2ood grower, bright, handsome, well formed, 
fine fruit, good quality. Itis productive and 
the berries unusually firm, ripening very 
late. It has been shipped to New York and 
Philadelphia, arriving in fine condition. Its 
four great points of excellenceas claimed by 
its friends are ‘“productiveness, hardiness, 
lateness and firmness.”? Some who have 
sworn by Crescent and discarded everything 
else are substituting Burt after three years’ 


J 


trial. Price, dozen, 35 cents; 100, 75¢3 1000, 
$6.00. 
Chas. Downing.—An_ old well-known 


variety, popular as a family berry by reason 
of its fine flavor, productiveness and general 
adaptability to all soils and locations. Suc- 
ceeds from Maine to California, but of late 
years in some sections its foliage has been 
affected with rust and blight. Should be 
included in all collections for the home 
garden. Midseason. Dozen, 25 cents; 100, 
50c; 1009, $5.00. 

May King.—A seedling of the Crescent 
with a perfect blossom. Plant vigorous and 
heaithy; fruit globular, medium to sinall, 
bright scariet, firm and excellent. Fairly 
productive. Season early. Dozen, 25 cents; 
100, 60c; 1000, $5.00. 
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Farnsworth Strawberry.—* The beststraw- 
berry of all tested at the Geneva Experi- 
ment Station.’? This remark, made by Pro- 
fessor F. S. Hunn, Horticulturist of the 
Geneva, N. Y., Experiment Station, at our 
Western New York Horticultural Meeting 
last year, attracted my attention. It was 
the first I had heard of this variety. I at 
once made inquiries about it and corres- 
ponded with those who had grownit. Last 
June I visited Geneva, N. Y., to see the 
Farnsworth, and the hundreds of other new 
varieties in bearing. The plant was all that 
could be desired. The beds were covered 
with the most delicious strawberries it has 
ever been my pleasure to test. The quality 
is beyond expression. No pen can express 
the exquisitely rich, piquant quality, a 
flavor peculiar to the Farnsworth, and never 
found in any other variety. 

Farnsworth is not the largest berry in the 
world. It is not recommended to endure 
long shipment. But asa home berry, one to 
delight wife, children and guests it stands 
unrivaled. It islargeenpugh., Many would 
call it of large size. It is exceedingly pro- 
ductive, and succeeds with ordinary culture, 
such as any child can give. It has never 
been petted and nursed as some kinds have 
been, hence will thrive anywhere, even on 
poor thin soil, but will do better under bet- 
ter conditions. If you want the best quality 
of all strawberries plant Farnsworth. 

Lattach a few testimonials of those who 
have grown it. These gentlemen have been 
requested not to praise it, but to give facts. 
Remember that it is very early—ripening its 
crop while strawberries are scarce. 

HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, 
OHIO AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Columbus, O., July 22, 1890. 
CHAS. AY GREEN, 

Dear Sir :—We have grown the Farnsworth 
Strawberry, at the Station, several seasons, 
and it has proved quite satisfactory. Its 
special forte is as a family berry, because of 
its good quality. Itis not so sweet as some, 
but it has a decidedly distinct and delightful 
jlavor. Theplants are healthy and produc- 
tive, and having perfect blossoms do not 
require to be planted near any other variety. 
There are doubtless many other varieties 
that are quite as valuable for market, but 


very few that equal Farnsworth for the 
private garden. Description: Plant medium 
to strong in growth, productive; foliage 
light green comparatively free from rust; 
flowers perfect. Fruit broadly conical, 
quite regular in outline, never cockscombed; 
medium to large in size, running quite uni- 
form; color light red with glossy surface; 
flesh of nearly same color, moderately firm. 
Calyx medium in size, adherent. Quality 
good to very good; season early to medium. 
Yours truly, W.J. GREEN, 
(State Horticulturist). 


OnIo STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
August 12, 1890. 

I have carefully watched the ‘“ Farns- 
worth” strawberry on my own and adjoin- 
ing grounds for eight years with the follow- 
ing verdict: The plant resembles Crescent 
strongly in every respect. The blossum is 
perfect. The fruit when grown in matted 
rows is about the same in size as Crescent; 
when grown in hills it is large to very large. 
The color is similar to Cumberland Triumph, 
while the shape is about the same as May 
King, which it far excels in earliness, yield 
and quality, on our grounds, 

Expert judges pronounce it equal and 
similar in quality to Burr’s New Pine.” It 
begins ripening earlier than Crescent or 
May King. This variety has never been 
petted, forced or pushed in any respect. 

W. W. FARNSWORTH. 


Where Farnsworth had a poor chance it 
did better than where it had a good oppor- 
tunity. It is EARLY and of EXCELLENT 
QUALITY. MATHEW CRAWFORD. 


Farnsworth was a prolific bearer, fine 
flavored, medium size. It matured its crop 


early and rapidly. ; ‘ 
EF: H. CusHMAN, Euclid, Ohio. 


(Size of fruit in cut is reduced). 


OHIO AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 4, 1890. 

Dear Sir: Iregard the Farnsworth straw- 

berry, as grown on the grounds of this 

Station, as the finest flavored strawberry 

Thave ever tasted. Tshouldnot be willing 

to omit this variety from a plantation set 
for home use. . CHaAs. E. THORNE. 
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You ask me to give my opinion of the 
merits of the strawberry that I originated 
and sold to you, and now known as the 

Farnsworth.” From my experience with 
strawberries for fifty years past, I have 
found no berry equal to it for home use. It 
is large and uniform in size and color; very 
sweet, but too light for shipping long dis- 
tances; very prolific in vine and fruit. 
With me it does the best on dry sandy 
ground. S. EASTWOOD. 
W. J. FARNSWORTH, Esq. : 

Dear Sir:—In answer to your inquiry as 
to how your seedling strawberry to be 
called “Farnsworth” did with me. I can 
say that for quality, vigor and productive- 
ness of plant [ can find no fault withit. It 
is about with Crescent in season, perhaps a 
little earlier, and about the same insize. It 
1s productive enough on my grounds to be 
profitable. I may say, however, that no 
early perfect-flowering variety proves suffi- 
ciently productive on my grounds even 
when the ground is made very rich. 

Yours Truly, O. W. ALDRICH, 
Counseilor-at-law. 
' _ Price, $2.00 per 12, $12 per 100. Only a 
* Jimited number of plants for sale. 


Bubach, P.—This is a magnificent straw- 
berry. We get good reports from the 
Bubach from all parts of the country. 
While a vigorous grower, it does not make 
plants freely, therefore those who offer the 
pure plants ask a higher pricefor them than 
for many other kinds. You will find Bubach 
a valuable variety. In vigor of plant and 
yield of fruit, it is remarkable even under 
careless culture. The fruit is large and 
handsome, specimens in many instances, 
being far above the average. Midseason to 
\ Ete, Dozen, 35 cents; 100, 75c.; 1000, $5. 


Kentucky.—Very popular as a late variety. 
The plant isa good grower, very productive, 
and, like the Downing, it succeeds on all soils 
and under almost all conditions.. Other and 
better late sorts are now, however, taking 
its place, and it isin much less demand now 
than some vears ago. Fruit is large, and of 
fine flavor. One of the best. Dozen, - 25 
cents, 100, 60c; 1000, $5.00 


© Parker Earle.—This varjety did nobly with 
us last year, bear- 
ig ing fruit con- 
tinually from 
planting time 
until frost. A 
promising straw- 
berry, produced 
by crossing Cres- 
cent with Mun- 
son’s No. 3. It i 

said to do won- 
derfully well on 
light, sandy soil 
and endures hot, 
dry weather bet- 
ter than most 
strawberries. 
The plant is a 
robust grower 
with a perfect 
flower. Berries 
large, conical 
with short neck, 
regular and uni- 
form, glossy 
bright crimson: 
fiesh firm, red- 
dish; and in qual- 


i 
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PARKER EARLE. 
ity very good. Remarkably vigorous on all 


soils and under all conditions. A very 
promising variety. Earlytomedium. Doz. 
$1.00, 100, $6.00. 


_ Crescent, P.—Very few varieties are so 
immensely productive as is this, and none 
succeed bet- 
ter under such 
general neg- 
leet. ihre 
plant is most 
vigorous, and 
for best re- 
sults shouid 
not be allow- 
ed to mat 
closely. The 
berries are of 
medium size, 
rather poor 
quality and a 
little soft for 
shipment. Of 
a bright scar- 
let color and 
quite attrac- 
tive; protit- 
able, early.— 
Dozen, 25 cts. ; 
100, 50c; 1000, $4.00. 

Tippecanoe.—The Tippecanoe is highly 
recominended by the best horticulturists. 
The originator speaks of it as follows: 
“ Plant remarkably hardy, beautiful foliage 
and a free runner; fruit very large and 
beautiful, globe-shaped, though sometimes 
a little fiattened; flavor rich and delicious, 
being one of the best; color shining red, 
flesh also highly colored; time of ripening 
the earliest I have; remarkably productive, 
even late runners showing large trusses of 
berries; stands drouth exceedingly well 
owing to its immense masses of roots.’’ 
Price, $1.00 per 12, $5.00 per 100. 


CRESCENT P. 


j WARFIELD STRAWBERRY. 


Warfield, P—Thegreat strawberry growers 
pronounced it more productive than Cre- 
scent. We have faith in this berry, ithaving 
given promise of great things. One who for 
long fruited it says: ‘I consider it the most 
valuable variety I know of, and I have been 
in the fruit business twenty years and have 
tried most of the leading varieties. The 
plant is a vigorous grower, with tall leaves 
to protect the blossoms from the spring 
frosts; blossoms with the Crescent and gets 
ripe at thesame time. It equals the Wilson 
as a shipper and is superior to that variety 
in every other respect, and superior to Cre- 
scent in every quality.” It is a vigorous 
grower, wonderfully productive, early and 
firm, of a fine, glossy red color, of better 
size than Crescent, and, all things consid- 
ered, the best shipping strawberry (not 
excepting the old Wilson) we have ever seen. 
Dozen, 25 cents ; 100, 60 cents; 1000; $5. — 
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The Cloud Strawberry, P.—The Cloud is 
an early berry, and this is what we have 
been looking for. Early varieties heretofore 
have been shy bearers, or sour and of poor 
flavor, or small and unsatisfactory. But 
the Cloud is of good size, is productive, good 
color, good form and firm. It also ripens 
evenly on all sides at once. 


The Cloud is pistillate, requiring another 
variety growing near it to fertilize its blos- 
soms. Our most productive strawberries 
are often of this class. Strawberry growers 
do not consider this any objection, as they 
plant such kinds adjoining other kinds. 
with hermaphrodite variety on allsides, and 
there is no trouble in so doing. Some plant 
every 3rd or 4th row to other kinds. There 
is no objection to so doing, and the object 
to be gained is then more certain. All such 
kinds are marked “P”’ in catalogue. 


1st, The Cloud is a week ahead of Wilson 
or Crescent in maturity. 2nd, It is very 
firm and larger than either of the above. 
3rd, In quality better than Wilson. 4th, 
Exceedingly productive. 5th, Deep scarlet 
color and ripens all over at once, even very 
early in theseason. Price of Cloud Straw- 
berry plants, 25 cents per 12, 50 cents per 100, 
$4.50 per 1000. 


\y Edgar Queen is described by the Geneva, 

N. Y., Experiment Station, as follows: “A 

perfect flowering variety of remarkably 

vigorous growth; foliage dark green, free 

from blight; makes a large number of run- 

ners.” Itis a large, handsome berry of good 
uality, which bids fair to be a favorite. 
rice, 75 cents per 12; $5 per 100. 
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Cumberland Triumph. (Jumbo)—A good 
vigorous plant, and under good culture, 
productive. Berry very large, round as an 
apple, of good quality, pale scarlet, rather 
soft. Excellent for home use, especially 
southward. Early to medium. Dozen, 25 
cents; 100, 50c; 1000, $5.00. 


Miner’s Prolific.—Somewhat similar to 
Chas. Downing, but is larger, darker in color, 
and its foliage does not burn, but is clean 
and healthy. Berries are ridged and fur- 
rowed, of mild pleasant flavor, but soft for 
distant shipment. Very PRC R BOHN: Mid- 
season. Dozen, 50c; 100, $1.00. 
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Porter.—A variety of great promise com- 
ing from North Carolina. Large size, fine 
quality and productive. Season medium, 
This berry is possessed of great beauty, and 
is worthy of a place in your gurden. Price, 
$1 per 12. 


NURSERY COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N., Y. 


for Jassie 


\ STRAWBERRY. 


Pearl.—Pearl and Jessie 
were the only two straw- 
berries shown at the nur- 
serymen’s meeting at New 
York last June. Pearlisa 
splendid variety, firm in 
flesh, fine quality. fine color, 
good strong plant, very 
productive. A variety that 
has given good satisfaction 
under ordinary cultivation 
and islikely to prove profit- 
able asa good early market 
sort. Berries large, bright 
glossy crimson, conical, 
firm and of good flavor. It 
possesses many points of ex- 
cellence, and is well worthy 
of extensive trial. It does 
well under ordinary cult- 
ure and is well adapfed to 


: general cultivation—a merit that market 
_ Jessie Strawbérry.—This is of our own growers are quick to recognize. Early, doz. 
introduction. It is of very large siz&  25c; 100, 60e; 1000, $5.00. 
superior quality, good bright color, reason-\” Manchester.—One of the best late berries 
ably firm and a good cropper. We get for home use and profitable for market in 


many good words from Jessie from every many sections. 


Fruit large, uniform in size 


State, yet it does not succeed well every- , d of d lit = ce 
where. It has its favorite soil the same as Se ag SN pos Eon voce main an os 


most strawberries. We offered a prize of Gents: 100, 60c.; 1000, $5.00. 


$25 for the largest yield. This was won by 


Mr. E. C. Davis, Northampton, Mass., a noted iami.—A most promising late variety 
civil engineer, who grew 51/4 pounds of fruit from the West, said to be of mammoth size, 
from twelve Jessie Strawberry plants. The beautiful appearance, very firm, superior 
largest berry was 914 inches in size—yielding quality, and a@ marvel of productiveness. 
at the rate of 1,184 bushels per acre. Price The plant is a strong and perfect grower 
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~, 25 cents per 12; 60c. per 100; $5.00 per 1000. showing no signs of rust. “Compared with 
Sharpless, this variety is much larger, more 


Gandy.—This is one of the best late straw- perfect in shape, and has no unripe tips: 
berries. By its use the season of strawber- y-nile the color is a deep red.” Dozen, 50c; 


ries is extended. The berries are of large, 499 31.00, 
uniform size and shape, of bright crimson Wil 

color, very handsomeand showy, of superior mon 
quality, very firm, and ripens two weeks 
after Sharpless. Not the least of itsmerits ©." 8 
is its bright, healthy, enduring foliage and V!S0rous sorts. 
vigor of plant which has caused it to succeed 
so admirably. Dozen, 25c; 100, $1.00; 1000, 


(Albany).—Too well-known for 
description; once the most popular berry, 
but now superseded by better and more 


It is still grown in many 


localities where it is yet profitable. Our 
plants are grown from one selected plant, 
and is the pure and improved strdin of the 


’ $5.00. ? : a 
: Wilson. Early to medium. Dozen, 25 
‘“ Mitchell’s Early, P.—This remarkable early Perey eT: $5.09. fos 


strawberry comes with strong recommenda- 


tions. With us it is full of promise. Itis of Price Seedling.—This new strawberry 


the Crescent type, but foliage is more comes to us 
healthy and vigorous. Itisspokenofby the from North 
Geneva, N. Y., Experiment Station as fol- Carolina. 
lows: An Arkansas variety, spoken very Our friends 
highly of on account of its earliness. The there say 
plants are very vigorous, making large that it is a 
stool plants and matting thickly where noble _ sort, 
allowed to. Foliage a good green, entirely worthy of 
free from blight. Altogether a very prom- attention to 
ising variety. This is claimed to be identi- all lovers of 
cal with Osceola. Price, 35c. per 12; 75c. per strawberries. 
100; $6.50 per 1000. It has done 

Pineapple.—We obtained this from a fruit ss Ug 
grower in Maryland who claims that it has Well baa vee 
produced 20,000 quarts to the acre. Price, both ee p ot 
25 cents per 12; 60 cents per 100. and fruit, 


\\.. Sharpless.—One of the popular straw- a ede ae 4 
~ berries of the day. The plant isexceedingly jereqd that 
large and vigorous, quite free from rust or yo strawber- 
blight. Itdemands well enriched soil. Fruit ry can be 
large to very large, irregular in shape, crim- profitable 
son, moderately firm and of good quality. Yniess its 
A profitable variety for market, and one jeayes are 
that will bring the home grower an abun- yYjoorous and 
dance of fine fruit. Mid season. Dozen, 25 pealthy. We 
cents; i00. 60c; 1000, $5.00. see every evi- 
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RAUGET. Bae dence of a successful variety in Price Seed- 

t=" All who subscribe now for the Fruit ling. The fruit is glossy scarlet, elongated, 
GROWER as a monthly for 1891, at 50 cts. per with shining waxy neck. The quality is 
year, will be entitled to the Fruit GROWER superb. We advise our friends to test this 


for 1890 free, all back numbers being sent. new candidate. 
Tell your neighbors and friends of this offer. per 100. 
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Price, 60 cents per 12; @ 


RASPBERRIES. 


Report of Professor Goff on the Gladstone. 


As many amateur fruit-growers may not 
know that we have varieties of raspberries 
which bear freely in autumn, I state that a 
few sorts of the red raspberries, under ordin- 
ary culture, mature two crops of berries 
during the season, the first at the usual time 
for raspberries, and the second during Sep- 
tember and October. The new growth of 
these varieties commence to bloom late in 
summer. The fruit from these early flowers, 
which are borne near the outer ends of the 
canes, commences to ripen early in Septem- 
ber and continues to mature until checked 
by hard frosts. A sufficient number of the 
flower-buds fail to open in the fall to make 
a fair second crop early the following sum- 
mer. By cutting off the new growth late in 
autumn or early in the spring the summer 
crop may be prevented, and a much larger 
autumn crop is the result. Iam now grow- 
ing a variety called the Gladstone. At this 
date (October 9th) it is well laden with fine 
fruit, and in New York I have gathered ripe 
fruit from this variety as late as October 
25th. Despite the cool weather of the past 
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few weeks the berries have matured rapidly, 
aud are fully equal in flavor to those that 
ripened on the same bushes in July. The 
mature fruit remains on the plant much 
longer in autumn than in summer, and it is 
not injured by moderate frosts. It has 
occurred to me that the autumn or ever- 
bearing raspberries might have an especial 
value in northern localities, where the grape 
vannot be grown and only the crab-apple 
among tree fruits succeeds. By cutting off 
the stems in autumn the roots could easily 
be protected during winter, while the 
flowers coming out at midsummer would not 
be endangered by frost.—-E. S. Goff, of Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, in Garden 
and Forest. 

This most remarkable of all raspberries 
we now offer for the first time, having pur- 
chased the entire stock. The points that 
strike me forcibly about this new raspberry 
are: 

Ist. Perpetual fruiting, from July 15th, 
through August, September and October, 
after other raspberries have disappeared. 

2d. Bearing full crops the same season 
planted, the fruit appearing on the canes of 


the present year’s growth, as well as on the 
canes of the past season’s growth. 


dd. The great vigor and hardiness of the 
plant, the canes growing often 5 to 6 feet 
high, the foliage never scalding, plants 
never winter killing. 


4th. The quality of the fruit, which is far 
above the average red raspberry. 


5th. Productiveness of the plants. We 
have seen no variety of this class that will 
produce so many berries. 

The color isa dark red; the sizeis above 
the average red raspberry, as seen in our 
markets. It is propagated from the root, 
like most of the other red varieties. 


The Gladstone was exhibited by us at the 
W.N. Y. Fair and attracted general atten- 
tion. Quarts of ripe fruit and bushes loaded 
with such a luscious berry at so late a season 
was indeed worthy of more than a passing 


thought. See colored plate outside cover 
page. ; 

The Gladstone Raspberry originated with 
a veteran and well-known Ohio horticul- 
turist. He sent us plants to test about four 
years ago. They were given no particular 
culture, and almost forgotten, until fruiting 
time, when, passing that way, we were 
attracted by a buzzing of bees. Looking 
towards the source of the music of the busy 
insects, we noticed the plants of Gladstone, 
the strong canes bowed down with their 
burden of ripe fruit, and yet blossoming 
freely, the blossoms being covered with 
honey bees. The Gladstone has never failed 
to fruit abundantly since planted here. We 
own the exclusive right to propagate and 
sell this variety. See colored plate on back 
cover of this catalogue. We are the sole 
owners of this great berry. Price, 25 cents 
each, $2 per 12, $12 per 100. 


Itis thus described: ‘‘An extra early var- 
iety of great promise, a chance seedling 
from Ohio. It was the first of all red rasp- 
berries to ripen, and the fruit was large, 
bright in color, firm and of excellent 
quality. The canes make a good, strong 
growth, and are hardy. We also saw it at 
its home near Cleveland, O., where it did 
equally well, the canes making an exceed- 
ingly vigorous growth, and yielding a heavy 
crop.”’ 
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THOMPSON’S EARLY PROLIFIC RED RASPBERRY. 


Culture of the Raspberry.—Plants 
by mail at 10 cents extra per 12 
and 40 cents extra per 100. For 1000 
price for all raspberries apply by 
letter. Who does not remember the 
raspberries of early school days? Any 
good farm soil will produce rasp- 
berries, but they abhor low, wet, un- 
drained land. Nothing is more 
simple than the management of 
raspberries. Plant in spring or fall, 
in rows 5 to 7 feet apart, 3 feet apart 
in the rows, and keep clean of weeds. 
Do not expose roots to sun.and 
wind a moment at planting. Handle 
plants carefully, so as net to break 
off new sprouts. Our book on Rasp- 
berry culture shows how to trim and 
cut back, and how to propagate tips 
of black raspberries. Suckering kinds 
should have canes thinned out or 
hoed down, or they will become too 
numerous. We will mail you C. A. 
Green’s Book on the Raspberry and 
- Blackberry for 10 cents, giving full 
particulars. It is easier growing 
the raspberry than the strawberry. 
Planted in the fruit garden in rows 
five or six feet apart in the row 
they may be cared for as easily as 
potatoes, especially may the black 
caps. 


Thompson’s Early Prolific.—For 
earliness, hardiness, vigor, beauty 
and quality it is unsurpassed. It 1s 
a vigorous grower, canes 4 to 6 feet 
high; very healthy foliage, and very 
wee productive of large, bright red, firm 

We, berries of good quality. It is seldom 

s+ that we have planted a new fruit 
that has given us such good results 
as this. The plants all survived 
transplanting, and grew past all 
precedent. It evidently has no 
foreign blood in it, but appears to 
be a hardy native. 


A representative of Popular Gardening 
visited our grounds the last of July, and in 
his notes and obseryations this is what he 
says: ‘‘A very early red raspberry. During 


the past season he picked ripe fruit 
June, 19th. From plants set the past 
spring, quite a crop was_ gathered, 


while the new growth, from plants growing 
on loose gravelly soil, exposed to the full 
effects of drought, appeared bright and vig- 
orous, presenting a marked contrast to the 
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Hansell alongside, the latter being mildewed 
and burned.” : 

Farm aud Garden says: ‘Our April set 
plants of Thompson’s Early Prolific are now 
well set in fruit. These are surely making 
good the claim of early productiveness.”’ 

“T did not cut back the Thompson's Early 
Prolific at the proper season, for the reason 
that we would not be able to tell the vigor 
of the plant. Thus we can now say, they 
have grown nearly six féet at this writing, 
and believe they will makeseven feet before 
the growing season ceases.’"-—ELI MINCH. 

““Thompson’s. Early Prolific Red Rasp- 
berry has no competition that stands a 
shadow of a chance in this market up to the 
present time, being the best fruit shipped, 
good flavored, good shipper, bright, colossal 
in size.”’"—GEO. DAVIES. 

Price, doz., 50 cents ; 100, $3.00. 


‘Shaffer’s Colossal.—A red cap, never suck- 
ering. We are the original introducers. 
“The Rural New Yorker claims that it was 
the first paper to make a report upon the 
Shaffer Raspberry from its own experience. 
It is a very favorable report, as older readers 
willremember. It is to-day one of the best 
raspberries in cultivation. Cuthbert, Shaf- 


fer and Golden Queen are the three varieties 
we should select, if confined to three.’’ 


SHAFFER’S COLOSSAL—(REDUCED SIZE.) 


A prominent fruit grower says: We are 
more than ever wedded to this most valua- 
ble raspberry, after this, another season’s 
experience. The past open winter badly 
damaged all kinds of red and black rasp- 
berries, and with the drouth this season 
coming just in their season, the crops in this 
section were eat a failure with the single 
exception of the Shaffers. These have yield- 
ed us an immense crop, and have sold quick 
in pint baskets, in Syracuse, for 5 to 7 cents 
per pint, or an average of 12 cents per quart, 
netting us 10 cents per quart over expenses 
and commission. finter’s cold or changes, 
nor the drouth of summer, nor spring’s 
frosts have ever damaged them with us. 
Pickers had rather pick them than any 
raspberry grown, while their average yield 
is from 50 to 100 per cent. more than any 
other raspberry grown. They never sucker, 
but increase from tips of new growth same 
as black-caps, and the more people use them 
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\eon proprietors. 


SHAFFER’S COLOSSAL—(FULL SIZE). 
the more they will, for they have no equal 


for canning purposes and family use. A 
dozen plants well started will keep any 


family in all the berries they can use on the 
table. 

From one plantation of Shaffer raspberries, 
three years set, of 30 rows about 15 rods long, 
we have picked, this season, a little over one 
hundred bushels, and from a young planta- 
tion set one year ago the pastspring, 31 rows 
10 rods long, we have gathered over fifty 
bushels, that is from one year set plants. 

The Shaffer raspberry is the only sort on 
our grounds(and we have over twenty kinds) 
that has not suffered or been affected by the 
drouth. Wegot more fruit from about two 
acres of old and young plants than all of our 
other plantations combined—some 20 acres. 

If there are no Shaffer Raspberries raised 
in your section, and for your market, put 
outa plot at once,and you will always thank 
us forit. It will be our standby hereafter. 

T. B. Terry says, ‘‘ Again the Shaffer berry 
has done wonderfully well with us. Our two 
rows, some six rods long, have given us 
berries by the bushel, of very large size. 
Every plant set out grew and did extra well.” 

The average weight of the Shaffer per 100 
berries was nine ounces; average diameter, 
seven-eighths of an inch, which surpasses 
the weight or size of any other of the 
twenty-four varieties tested, says the Ohio 
Experiment Station. 

Buy your plants from the original stock 
and get the genuine. We are the introducers 
Season late. Price, 35 
cents per 12; $1.50 per 100. 

Cuthbert (Red)—One of the leading late 
market varieties and one of the best rasp- 
berries in general cultivation. No other of 
its class has proved of such general adapt- 
ability, andit is grown successfully in nearly 
all parts of the United States and Canada. 
The canes are hardy and of strong, ram- 
pant growth, with large, healthy foliage, 
and exceedingly productive. Berries large, 
dark crimson, quite firm and of good flavor. 
Note thatthe fural New-Yorker considers 
this the very best of its class. Doz., 35 cents; 
100, $1.00; 1000, $10.00. 
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CUTHBERT—({REDUCED SIZE.) 


GOLDEN QUEEN. 


Golden Queen—A great favorite for the : eee 
home table, We know of few more attract. from Tust; wonderfully productive, Fruit 
ive dishes than that made by this beautiful o¢ good size, jet black with little bloom, firm 


fruit. This has proved with us the most ang 
hardy, productive and valuable of the yel- eee Line | sae 5 BED i 


low varieties. It is next to the Brinckle 499, $1.95 

Orange in quality; beautiful, transluce cs ie 

amber color and exceptionally firm. The” Ohio (Black)—A 
canes are of the strongest growth, exceed- Popular variety, 
ing in vigor the Cuthbert, hardier, and owing grown by the hun- 
to its greater vigor, succeeded better at the dred acres in Western 
South and in California. Its productiveness New York for evap- 
issimply marvelous; ripens in mid-season. Oration, for canning, 
It is the most valuable raspberry for the 2nd for market in a 
amateur, and no home garden is complete fresh state, which is 
without it. Its beauty, size and quality 2 great recommend 


_ render it indispensable for table use. Doz., for, any variety of 
“, 50 cents; 100, $2.50. fruit where so many 


: have been tested. It 
Arnold.—A bright, handsome and hardy 1 ees : 
red raspberry from Canada, the best of the ee 8 Yew 
lamented Mr. Arnold’s seedliags. John Quotiveness. D Beer 
Little of Canada speaks highly of it. It is 3. Canis: 100 31 ie 
Bs! ofa eh OOH ERs eee by at mo lov, = aye, Seah 
he red raspberry. Not for sale. plant “Mammoth Cluster—An old varie 
or two will be given free to all whospeak for yajued for large fruit and superior aualiit 
ek when ordering. It is so juicy it is not valuable for drying, and 
Caroline.—This is the best of the golden so soft it will not do for market. But for 
cap, non-suckering varieties; hardy, best the garden it has few superiors. Price 50 
quality, bright golden yellow; juicy and cents per dozen; $3.00 per 100. 


enticing in flavor. It is a great nOvelLING ' 

raspberries, being unlike all other in fru Gregg (Bluck)—One of the leading late 
: ss black caps and a popu- 

lar variety. Canes of 


and plant. 50 cents per 12; $3.50 per 100. 
Marlboro.—Not proving equal to Cuthbert é 
strong,vigorous growth, 
and, under good cul- 


we do not offer it. 

ture, very productive. 
Berries very large, cov- 
ered with heavy bloom, 
firm, meaty, and of fine 
flavor. [t requires good 
strong soil to produce 
will answer for both. best results, and re- 
Theearliest black rasp- f sponds liberally to gen- 
berry and the _ best erous treatment. It is 
known early sort. GREGG—(REDUCED.) not entirely hardy, but 
Ripens its entire crop suffersduring unusually severe winters. Not 
within a very short the least of its many merits is its value for 
period, adesirable fea- evaporating as it is said to give more pounds 
ture when it precedes of dried fruit to the bushel than any other 
second eavly sorts. variety. Price, dozen, 35 cents; per 100, 
TYLER—(REDUCED.) Canes vig ‘ous, strong $1.25. 
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OHIO—(REDUCED.) 


~y BLACK RASPBERRIES. 


Souhegan, or Tyler (Black)—These varie- 
ties are so near alike 
that one description 


Nemaha.—The position now occupied by 
the black raspberry could not have been 
dreamed of twenty years ago, when it was 
simply a wilding growing in the fence cor- 
ners. To-dayit isan article of commerce, 
being used, when evaporated, on ship-board, 
im mining camps, on the ranch, as well as in 
villages and cities throughout the country. 
It is grown by the thousand acres in Western 
New York and throughout the entire 
country, men often having from 50 to 100 
acres under cultivation. Great improve- 
ments have been made in varieties among 
which is Nemaha. We introduced this 
superior black cap raspberry, but finding 
the. original plants mixed with spurious 
varieties destroyed all and began again with 
twelve pure plants. The country is flooded 
with spurious Nemahas, many having sold 
the Gregg for Nemaha. We know that our 
plants are true. Beware of low priced 
Nemaha plants, tor they are liable to be 
spurious. Nemaha is one of the largest, 
hardiest and best black caps grown. We 
have had the Nemaha growing near the 
Gregg and other leading varieties, and it has 
proved much hardier than Gregg, Souhegan 
and Tyler, bearing a full crop of fruit where 
the Gregg was almost a total failure. We 
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have claimed for Nemaha that it was hardier 
than Gregg and three years’ trial proves our 
claim to be well founded. While the Gregg 
has therefore been our largest and most 
profitable black cap, it has failed in hardi- 
ness, and we have seen for along time that 
any variety that would equal it in size and 
productiveness, and prove hardier, would be 
a great boon. The Nemaha fills the bill 
exactly, and goes farther, for it is of better 
quality. Visitors who have seen the Nemaha 
on our grounds have said it was the largest 
ofall. Indeed, I have picked larger speci- 
mens from it than from any other. Nemaha 
was not affected by last season’s disasters. 
It bore a full crop, while many others failed. 
Price, 50 cents per 12; $3.00 per 100. 

Hilborn (Black)—This new and _ profitable 
raspberry has given us most excellent results 
in every respect. It has made friends with- 
out puffing. It hails from Canada, where it 
is spoken of in the highest praise. It has 
also been very fully tested in Northern Ohio, 
and has given general satisfaction. It pro- 
mises great merit, and comes into season 
soon after the very early varieties. The 
canes are of fine, healthy growth, and pro- 
ductive. Berries of good size and exceed- 
ingly fine quality. Mr. Matthew Crawford, of 
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Ohio, writes that the Hilborn is the best black 
cap he has ever tested. We regard it asa 
variety possessing great merit, and destined 
to become a favorite, especially for home 
use, by reason of its fine quality and ripen- 
ing between the very early sorts. T. B. 
Terry says: ‘‘We have four varieties of 
black caps, and I would give ten dollars if 
I could change all into Hilborns.’”’ Doz., 50 
cents; 100, $2.00. 


BUY YOUR WIFE 


The FRUIT GROWER monthly for 1891. The 
premium plants that go with it at that price 
(50 cents per year) are named on cover page 
of this catalogue. It will pleaseand instruct 
her and the other members of your family, 
in many things besides fruit growing. 
Many women are making fruit growing a 
business. 


PALMER. 
Matthew Crawford says: ‘‘It is wonderfully prolific; would be my first choice for an 
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early variety.”’ 


Price, dozen, 50 cents; per 100, $3. | 


Ada.—A new blackcap from Ohio, of 
exceedingly vigorous growth, and said to be 
of great hardiness, 
having withstood 
severe winters 
much better than 
any of the leading 


standard var- 
ieties. The 
fruit is stated 
to be fully as 


large as 
Gregg, pro- 
duced in 


much abund- 
ance and 
quite late in the season. 
The Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Stations 
reports of it: ‘‘In vigor ff 
and productiveness the f 
Ada equals the Gregg, 
and perhaps excels it In the latter particular, 
and is about the same in séason, continuing 
in bearing a little longer if there is any 
difference. In fruit the two varieties are 
similar, the Ada being a trifle the smaller.”’ 
Dozen, 50c; 100 $3. 


Ralf Pay.—Do not delay sending orders. 
Order early, and if you cannot pay all down, 
then you can send the remainder any time 
before yOu want the stock shipped. 


Palmer.— A splendid new 
black cap also from Ohio, ripen- 
ing with Souhegan, but claimed 
to yield fully 25 per cent. more 
fruit per acre, and the fruit 
larger-and better in quality. 
The originator says: ‘‘ One acre 
of the Ohio, four years old, pro- 
duced 70 bushels of berries, and 
we regard that as a satisfactory 
crop; yet the Palmer, alongside 
of it, with plants of the same 
age, yielded 120 bushels per acre, 
a difference of 50 bushels per 
acre. Itripensat thesame time 
as Tyler and Souhegan, but 
yields much more fruit at first 
picking, completes ripening its 
crop in a shorter time, and com- 
mands the highest pricein mar- 
ket. What we claim for the 
Palmer is ironclad hardiness, 
early ripening, large size, good 
quality of fruit, and wonderful 
productiveness, often bending 
the canes to the ground with 
the weight of fruit.” 

Prof. J. W. Green, of the Ohio 
Agriculturai Experiment Sta- 
tion, reports: ‘‘ With us the 
Palmer has ripened at about the 
same dateas Tyler. The differ- 
ence between it and Tyler con- 
sists in its being more vigorous 
and productive, while the fruit 
is larger and of better quality 
than the Tyler.” 
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JOANSTON’S SWEET. 


Johnston’s Sweet (Black)—The special 
claims made for it are its remarkable sweet- 
ness and great value for evaporating and 
canning purposes. The canes are of strong, 
vigorous growth, with healthy and clean 
foliage, hardy. and equal to any other 
variety in productiveness. The berries are 
large, a trifle less than Gregg, of deep black 
color, without bloom, quite firm, very sweet 
and delicious in flavor. The Erie Preserving 
Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., says of it: ‘‘The 
nicest and sweetest black cap ever put up in 


cans.’ Its season of ripening 1s about with 
the Tyler, making the largest early black 
cap. oz., 50 cents ; 100, $3.00. 

Pioneer—Progress (Cap).—A very superior 
early black raspberry, ripening with the 
earliest, of good size, excellent flavor, free 
from disease and very productive. Can pick 
faster, ships better, and yields more than old 
kinds. (See Cut.) Pioneer is no experiment, 
it having been grown largely for market by 
the originator before offering it to the pub- 
lic. While the older varieties are well worth 
planting, we would also plant a few Pioneer. 
Dozen, 50c; 100, $3.00. 


PIONEER—(PROGRESS.) 


BLACKBERRIES. 


‘“ When the bushes have grown to about 
three feet high, and early in the season, the 
side branches are clipped back not to exceed 
eight or ten inches. This will reduce the 
berries in number, but they will be so much 
larger as to bring more money in market. 
Every bud where the bush is cut back will 
produce a large cluster of berries. He had 
a good crop at the same time that the berries 
of other persons were dried up. Both cut- 
ting back and frequent cultivation between 
the rows are necessary. The bushes should 
not be allowed to grow more than three feet 
high, and be cut back early in the season. 
The rows are eight feet apart, and the 
bushes four feet in the rows. The canes so 
full of fruit, said Mr. Ohmer, that ‘you can 
hardly get through for the berries.’’ Hehas 
a sharp five-blade tool, which cuts all the 
sprouts out of the way and gives clean 
ground. This clean culture is doubtless a 
prominent reason of his great success.”’ 

Older people can remember how large and 
sweet were wild blackberries of early days. 
This teaches us that a mulch of leaves, 
straw or manure, or shallow culture in loose 
soil is desirable, but I have yet to see the 
soilin which the blackberry will not give 
good crops as it is a great yielder. Send 10 
cents for C. A. Green’s Book on Blackberry 
Culture and learn all about the subject, in- 
cluding garden and field culture, with illus- 
trations. 

If to be sent by mail, add 10 cents per 
dozen ; 50 cents per 100, for postage. 


Agawam.—Excellent for the home garden 
and desirable, as an abundant supply of 
good berries may be raised with but little 
trouble. Canes hardy and productive. Ber- 
ries of fair size, so sweet as to have gained 
for it the name of the ‘‘Sweet Blackberry,”’ 


and unlike most blackberries fully ripe as 
oon as black. Mid season. Dozen, 50 cents; 
00, $3.00. 


Taylor’s Prolific.—The Rural New Yorker 
sent to different sections of the country for 
reports of the Taylor blackberry and the 
reports were 
almost unani- 
mously in its 
favor. Mr. H. 
B. Colby, of 
Merrimac, N. 
H., reports: 
Taylor’s Pro- 
lific Black- 
berry has been 
in my _ fruit 
garden for six 
years. It is per- 
gt hardy. 
We have cold 
waves in win- 
ter and 20 de- 
grees below 
zero is the low- 
est point at my 
hill-side home, 
yet rarely is a 
cane injured. 
It is a strong 
grower. The 
berry is large, 
very sweet, 
with arich, de- 
licious flavor. 
It is an abun- 
dant bearer in 
supplying all 


TAYLOR—(REDUCED SIZE.) 
the fruit wished for during three weeks. 

has been all we desire in the blackberry. 
Its easy culture, and abundant returns and 
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sure cropping make the Taylor all the far- _ Erie Blackberry.—It has proved valuable. 
mer needs. [I have strong, rough posts four It has fruited several times at Rochester. 
feet high about ten feet apart, with two The Ohio Station : 
rails, one at the top and one about a foot says it is hardy and 
lower ; three feet from this is anotherrow; valuable. The in- 
the berry hedge is between them. One can troducer says the 
easily go on both sides to hoe and apply top Erie is of largest J 
dressing, to pick the fruit and toremove the size, absolutely 
old canes or tie up the vines. With a few hardy, very early 
central stakes it has proved satisfactory. A and productive. It 
space 50 feet in length gives us all the fruit has been treated 
we wish and we requirean abundantsupply. with utter neglect, 
This is our favorite, a large, late, sweet and without manure, 
vigorous variety, hardy as the hardiest. A and yielded large 
suitable companion for Snyder, for it also is crops of fine fruit. 
a variety of great endurance and produc- The canes are of 
tiveness. Berries are very much larger and ironclad hardiness 
of fine flavor. Canes of strong growth. Of and have never 
. especial value for planting at the North, and failed to produce a 
desirable for its fine favor. Dozen, 50 cents; crop of fruit; also 
\ ie $1.50. of the strongest ERIE. 4 
: Lz : a phages growth and wonderfully productive, exceed- 
Minnewaska.—This variety is doing well ine even the prolific Lawton, bending the 
everywhere. One of the largest and most ),hust canes to the ground with the weight 
productive blackberries. We offered $1,500 ar ime 


: : : é >, Of fruit. The fruit is of the largest_size, 
for the exclusive conte ce inion exceeding the Wilson, Kittatinny or Law- 
c=) 


vb : ton, of excellent quality, handsome and 
on US Fee pane firm. Itis very distinct in form from any 
haveesiaee et tied other variety, being almost round, which 
this inne te d iude. 2!vesit the appearance of being larger than 
2e Fe EBT S bea it really is, very uniform both in size and 
srowth Y olifie bear. Shape, there being scarcely any small or 
ae rae earance Lmperfect berries, hence its handsome and 
ad siperpratgle fruit, Sttiking_appearance when exposed in the 
a7 a jor b6 tt , crate. Itripens in advance of Wilson, Jr., 
pee Oe eb eee i being second in season only to Early Har- 
et introduced, Our yest. The rare combination of valuable 
Be it 23 sae a ., properties in this berry render it profitable 
ruit growers ale and desirable for market and home use.” 
joule bese aoe Dozen, 50 cents; 100, $2.75. 
Y dapeimati ty to com- ¥ Lucretia Dewberry.—For the home garden 
mercial growing with this is an attractive novelty, and the first 
MINNEWASKA. much interest. P. C, one of several that we have tried- which 
Reynolds of the Rural Home, says: We proved valuable. The fruit is large, luscious 
received a sample of Minnewaska black- 20d handsome. It has thus far proved a 
berry and saw the cane in June, and were pare sce! oe AMAR een 
favorably impressed with its vigor and deli Pa hs ay His hee Piped ern se 
remarkable productiveness, , This is the first Geet a with it. iB fine e A % ay, y 
we have tasted of the ripened fruit; it is ee 2e€ ree or ¢ sane ae 
delicious. aaa aee pele - : 2 bess he staked ane while this is ratREhiGE aad 
eg s—Dorchester, Ww : t 
Te ae ve YaSOn, of a glossy black desirable forthe garden, occupying less room 
color, tender, juicy, sweet and of fine, aroma- than the bushy kinds, it requires oe oe 
tic flavor. Ithas no hard, sour core, but i& labor for the field. Dozen, 50 cts.; 100, $2.50. 


tender all the way through. That it is Snyder.—Valuable for the North by reason 


hardy we judge, from the fact that it passed o¢ its extreme hardiness. Wonderfully pro- 
through the severe winter of 1884-5, in an qyctive, and though 


exposed situation, and was sound lastsum- jhe berries are but 
mer to the tips as we saw it. The Ohio »egium in size, they 
Experiment Station gives afavorable report gre of sweet, juicy 
of it. Dozen, 75 cents; 100, $4. dav oriand wien 


Kittatinny.—Long the fully Mpe without 
most popular of all \ th os ae 
blackberries for general his ie 4 oe 
planting and still unex- ~ 7S is the sandy 
celled for main crop, in ely pon a x ae 
the home garden, or for a 7 Bibs 
ymarket in some loca- °°, Sake vey 
tions. Berries large, Pee - ful rh was 
handsome and of deli- the first of the hardy 
Be cious flavor; canes of re hee aes wes 
strong, erect growth S°sa nm With cood 
and productive. It is COUDUTY. With so00c™ 


F lturé they are large @ 
not safe from winter CU ) OS 
killing north of the lati- Cuowgh | to, gratify 
tude of New York city. 27Y tite ek eee 
Medium tolate. Price, CX®0uns.. se, © 


KF a aie dog Tray, it is ever SNYDER. 
Xe san SERS ee cents aeTem, faithful. The severest frost does not bite it. 
CLATVTTS: Tere. It will keep the wolf from the door. I have 


Wilsonr’s Earlyx—Once the leading early always been an admirer of this staunch old 
blackberry and still a popular market sort variety. I never saw a rusty cane among it. 
in many sections. Very large size, early. Season early, oblong oval in form, quality 
Dozen, 50 cents; 100, $1.50. good. Dozen, 50 cents; 100, $1.50. 
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Cane of 
growth with few spines or thorns, of iron- 
clad hardiness, but unproductive, except 
under high culture. Early to medium. 
$2.00. 

Wilson Junior.—{See large cut page 


use no other variety. strong 


' Dozen, 50 cents; 100, 


This is a noble variety and it continues to 
crs enormous crops of large fruit. It com- 

ines many good qualities; size, earliness, 
and productiveness. Canes are also hardier 
than the old Wilson, having withstood the 
winters for four years without injury, un- 
protected at New Jersey, but farther north 
it needs winter protection. Its capacity for 
yielding is extraordinary. The fruit in all 
respects, both as regards appearance and 
marketing properties, fully equals its parent. 
Dozen, 50 cents; 100, $1.75. 
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The large cut on this page was 
made from photograph of Wilson, 
Jr., but is equally faithful in repre- 
senting Minnewaska, Taylor and 
Snyder, which we have seen laden 
as heavily as the illustration every 
year. Considering the value of the 
Blackberries for pies, canning and 
eating from 
hand, no one 
should omit 
planting 
them. Their 
culture is 
easy. 


Early Clus. 
ter.-This var- 
iety at- 
tractingmore 
mattention at 
ourRochester 
place each 
year. It is 
giving great 
returns. It 
gives large 
berries and 
an abund- 
ance of them. 
It remains 
long in bear- 
ing,isastrong 
grower, and 
endures the 
winters well. 
Blackberries 
are a delight- 
ful fruit. Nothing 
makes better pies. 
Plant it and you will 
be glad you did so. 
Early, large, produc- 
tive, not so hardy as 
Taylor and Snyder. 
Dozen, 50 cents; 100, 
$2.00. 

\, Stone’s Hardy.— 
*This superior black- 
berry originated in 
Wisconsin, and can 
relied upon as being the 
hardiest, also as productive, 
sweet and marvelously produc- 
tive, weighing its strong canes 
low with its burden of fruit, 
and larger than Snyder. Fora 
cold climate do not omit Stone’s 

Hardy. Dozen, 50 cents; 100, 

h $2.50. 
\ Wachusett Thornless,—Valu- 
able for the family garden 
where hardiness is required and 
high culture can be given. Of 
large size and most delicious 
quality. Some who know it well 


is 


GRAPE CULTURE. 


“The grape is one of the earliest fruits 
mentioned in the Bible. ‘ Noah planted vine- 
yards and made wine.’ The grape is every- 
where in the sacred Scriptures alluded to as 
the emblem of fruitfulness and prosperity. 
The spies who visited the Promised Land 
returned with a bunch of grapes so large 
that it was borne between two men, upon 4 
staff, and in 1781 a similar feat is recorded of 
the Duke of Portland, who sent a bunch of 
the Syrian grape, as a present weighing 
nineteen pounds. The vine is the longest 
lived of trees. Pliny mentions one 600 years 
old; and Miller 300 years old. Theophrastus 


HARDY 


MOYER EARL 


mentions a vine so large that a statue of 
Jupiter was made from it; and at the pre- 
sent time the great dome of the Cathedral of 
Ravenna may be seen, which was made of 
vine tree plants some of them twelve feet long 
and fifteen inches wide. Look at France 
and learn what has been accomplis with 
the grape. Introduced about the third cen- 
tury, it has for centuries enriched its domains. 
Our great country only exports some $600,- 
000,000 of agricultural products, while 
France, scarcely larger than the largest of 
our States, exports $100,000,000 of the pro- 
ducts of its vineyards. The whole acreage 
in vineyards in France is 14,000,000 acres; 
wine manufactured, 3,800,000,000 gallons; 
value in a fresh state, $1,000,000,000; capital 
invested in the industry $4,900,000,000."°—C. 
M. Hovey. 

‘*T once knew a large vine in a city lot that 
produced over a hundred dollars worth of 
grapes each season for consecutive years. 
How much is it worth to have all the grapes 
one wants for himself, his family and his 
friends for even three months in the year? 
And this is within the reach of all. Last 
July I ate ripe raspberries, blackberries and 
Catawba grapes—the latter one year old, 
kept in a new fruit house of my own inven- 


tion. The vine, besides furnishing such 
delicious fruit, adds greatly to the 
attractiveness of home. Even the name, 


““vine-covered cottage,” or ‘‘vine-clad hills,”’ 
suggests that which once possessed, can 
never be forgotten. The culture of the vine 
has always had a refining influence over 
those who have engaged in it.”—M. CRAw- 
FORD. 

“Land here was worth from five dollars to 
twenty-dollars an acre. Now it brings from 
$500 to $1,000 an acre. The vineyards lie on 
the hills on either side of Lake Keuka, two 
hundred feet higher than Seneca Lake. One 
vineyard of seven acres, which was bought 
for $4,500, yielded a profit of $22,000 in seven 
years. During the busy season about fifty 
tons of grapes are shipped from this place 
every day.”’ 


TOO MANY VARIETIES. THE CREAM 
OF THE GRAPES. 


Itis folly to print a long list of grapes 
when Worden, Brighton, Delaware,Agawam, 
Concord, Niagara and Pocklington consti- 
tute the cream of the entire list of well 
known kinds, and longer lists of varieties 
simply confuse the planter. We can, how- 
ever, supply many other kinds at prices 
offered by others should you desire them. 


GRAPES. 


Y RED GRAPE. 
MOYER EARLY GRAPE. 


This is the best early red Grape. We offer 
it with great confidence. We have hundreds 
of vines growing in our vineyard. It is the 
earliest of all, and is healthy an@:hardy. I 
asked a large grape grower at Brocton, N. 
Y., how the Moyer was doing with him this - 
year in Chautauqua County. He replied: 
“Tt is doing nobly; the clusters are large, it 
is remarkably heavily loaded with fruit, it 
is vigorous, healthy, and the earliest good 
grape we have.” The Vineyardist of Penn 
Yan, N. Y., (an authority) says: Among the 
new varieties ‘‘Moyer”’’ promises to take a 
good position amongits many rivals that are 
struggling toward the front. It originated 
at St. Catharines, Canada, and has received 
favorable mention in the columns of the 
Rural New Yorker, American Garden and 
many other journals. It is extremely early, 
hardy, productive, frequently having four 
bunches on one cane, and free from mildew 
and grape rot, with bunches medium sized, 
compact and generally shouldered; berries’ 
larger than the Delaware, resembling Cataw- 
ba in color; covered with a thick bloom; 
leaves thicker and darker than the Dela- 
ware. It combines the two essential quali- 
ities of extreme earliness and excellent 
flavor. After experimenting with this var- 
iety the proprietor writes: ‘On our latest 
ground, and reckoning from the time when 
both varieties are fit for market, there are 
three weeks between the Moyer and the 
Delaware.”’’ The Moyer originated in Canada, 
and isacross between the Delaware and a 
purely native variety. In habit of growth, 
hardiness, quality and size of cluster it 
resembles the Delaware, but it ripens with 
the very earliest, has larger berries, has been 
free from rot and mildew, even in placesand 
seasons where everything around it mil- 
dewed. It has stood unprotected 35 degrees 
below zero without injury. It is very sweet 
as soon as colored, skin tough, but thin; 
pulp tender, juicy, of delicious flavor, and 
entirely free from foxiness. Imagine a 
Delaware free from rot and mildew and 
early as Champion, and you have an idea of 
this most valuable new variety. It never 
drops off its stem, and when ripe gradually 
changes into raisins. 

Price, 1 year, 75 cents; $7.50 per doz.; 335 
per 100; 2 year, $1.25 each; $12 per doz.; $50 
per 100. One well rooted vine is given to 
each subscriber to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
(monthly) who sends 75 cents soon. 

Harpy GRAPES.—Terms : By mail postpaid 
at single and dozen rates, Six at dozen rates 
and 50 at 100 rates. 
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maturity, at which time it is translucent, 
with a white bloom. The bunches are large, 
probably equaling Pocklington in this 
respect, often shouldered, and sometimes 
double shouldered; berries large, averaging 
larger than those of the Niagara; skin th. 
but tough; berries hanging well to the 
peduncle even when very ripe; flesh melting 
and juicy, sweet to the center, and the foxi- 
ness peculiar to all our native varieties is in 
the Diamond almost entirely eliminated. It 
comes nearer to the quality wedemand ina 
first-class exotic grape than any other native 
variety with which we are acquainted. The 
Diamond equals and even surpasses the 
Niagara and the Pocklington in appearance, 
-while in quality they fall so far below it as 
to be unworthy of comparison.- The vine is 
a strong grower with healthy foliage, and a 
very abundant bearer. The Diamond must 
assuredly come to the front as the first 
among the white varieties of our native 
grapes.” 

Judge Samuel Miller, the Veteran Horti- 
culturist of Missouri, says: ‘‘I consider it, 
‘to-day, the finest white hardy grape in this 
country. Those who have a vineyard of 
Conecords, the fruit of which brings them 
three cents per pound, would make a nice 
thing of it by grafting it over with the 
Diamond in particular.” 

The Horticultural Artyournal says: ‘The 

vine is avigorous grower, with large, dark 
as foliage, so far free from mildew, and ripen- 
WORDEN. ing its wood, which has stood without any 
‘ X al LA protection through our severe Western New 
f Worden.—If you should ask which is tow York winters. It is a prolific bearer, pee 
favorite of the w ell know h grapes, both for ducing large bunches. The quality is first- 
home use and for market I would say rate, superior tomany others now before the 
Worden. Moore’s Early is a trifleearlier, but jypblic.” Price. 1 year 60c each; $5.00 per 
it does not yield half as much fruit. Reduce jg. 9 year $1.00 each’ $8.00 per 10 iuiid 
the clusters on Worden to as few as Moore's . ens MY Cass i 
Early bears and Worden will ripen the 
earliest. Worden is an enormous cropper, 
and its vines are vigorous enough to ripen 
such crops, but the more fruit a vine carries 
the later will it ripen its fruit. Worden is 
ripe and gone before Concord comesin. It 
is an early black grape, very large in cluster 
and berry, of good quality, selling well 
everywhere. In brief Worden is an im- 
proved Concord, being larger in both bunch 
and berry, handsomer, nearly two weeks 
earlier, and of better quality. Surely this is 
enough to please all. As it is difficult to 
propagate, many vines of Concord are sold 
for it by unprincipled men. One year, each, 
15¢e; $1.50 per doz.; $5.00 per 100; two years, 
ach, 20c; doz., $2.00; 100, $8.00. 


Agawarn (Rogers’ 15)—A fine, large, red 
grape; cluster of good size; quality excellent, 
with a decidedly aromatic flavor, peculiar to 
the variety. Vine a strong grower, product- 
ive, and with good foliage. Mid season. One 
year, each, 12 cents; dozen, $1.20; $4 per 100; 

“two years, 18 cents; dozen, $1.80; 100, $6.00. 
oble variety. Plant it. 


Wycming Red.—An early, light red grape 
with ironclad vine and foliage ; always yield- 
ing enormous crops. It ripens with Dela- 
ware, which it resembles in appearance, 
though larger in bunch and berry, but 
pulpy, with a little foxiness, yet sweet and 
good. A valuable grape for market. One 
year, each,18 cts.; dozen. $1.80 ; 100, $6.00; two 
years, each, 25 cts.; dozen, $2.50; 1.00, $8.00. 

o not omit it. 


Diamond Grape.—Vick’s Monthly says: 
‘“* The Diamond was very little, if any, later 
than Delaware, and may be said to ripen 
withit. The merits of this variety are not 

et well known. Itis white or light colored, 

ecoming whitish rather than yellow at MOORE’S DIAMOND GRAPE. 
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The Eaton.—This grand new grape has 
been tested at our place, and proves to be 
early, fine quality, marvelous large clusters 
and berry and valuable in everyway. The 
RuralNew Yorker says: The Eaton has 
ripened perfectly and its season seems to 
beafewdaysearlier than the Concords. The 
berries hold well to the stems; they neither 
mildew nor crack more than the Concord 
though of the !argest size—larger than shown 
at Fig. 240, which is a photographic illustra- 
tion of an average bunch, grown, please bear 
in mind, during an unfavorable season. The 
writer has just picked a bunch that would 
weigh nearly twice as much. The skin of the 
be is just like that of Concord or Worden 
—neither firmer nor moretender. The pulp 
is less than that of Concord or Worden, and 
that is not so tough. The berry is for the 
most part juice—not of a high quality; not 
so sweet as that of the Concord, but free, or 
nearly so, of the foxy flavor of that popular 
variety. The Eatonisa black grape, often 
measuring nearly an inch in diameter, with 
a dense blue bloom. The bloom is wellshown 
in our illustration. Try an Eaton grape 
vine, Rural New Yorker readers—if but one 
vine. Price, 1 year, 75cents; $7.50 per doz.; 
2 years, $1.00; $10 per dozen. 


Brighton.—C. A. Green’s 
favorite grape. Too much can 
scarcely be said in favor of 
this as to quality and other 
properties. In color, form and 
size of both bunch and berry 
it resembles Catawba, but 
ripens early—with the Dela- 
ware--uniting thesprightliness 
of the Catawba with the sweet- 
ness and richness of the Dela- 


BRIGHTON. : 
ware. Vineafree grower and productive. 
One year, each 12 cents; $1.20 per doz.; St per ~ 


106. Two years, 20 cents each; $2 per doz.; 
$7 per 100. 

Ulster Prolific.—A splendid new early red 
grape, 2 year vines, 35 cents each, $3.50 per 
dozen. 


“meaty, and a long keeper. 


Niagara.—This is the grape for the millions, 
A noble quality. 

Bunch mediumto Z ‘ 
large, compact, oc- 
casionally should- 
ered; berry large, 
roundish, uniform; 
skin thin but 
tough, pale green 
-at first, changing § 
to pale yellow 
when fully ripe, 
with a thin whitish 
bloom; flesh slight- 
ly pulpy, tender, 
sweet. Vine re- 
markably vigor- 
ous, healthy and 
productive; foliage 
thick and leathery. 
Ripens with the 
Concord. This variety is 
destined tosupply the long felt wants among 
white grapes. l year, 15c. each; $1.50 per 
doz.; $5.00 per 100 ; 2 years, 25c.; $2.50 per doz.; 
$9 per 100. 


NIAGARA. 


no doubt 


> Delaware.—A noble variety; in quality 


most exquisite. Here it does well, and is our 
most reliablegrape. Bunchand berry small. 
Color light red; very sweet, juicy and high 
flavored. One year, each 15 cents; dozen, 
$1.50; 100, $5.00; two years, each 25c; dozen, 
$2.50; 100, $9.00. An old favorite. 

Jessica.—A very early white grape, hardy, 

ry productive, good quality. Berries and 
cluster medium. One of the best very early 
white grapes and should be in every collec- . 
tion. Price, 1 year, 50c each, $5.00 per doz.; 
2 year, 75¢ each, $7.50 per doz. 

Mills Grape.—This is of the finest quality, 
It is not recom- 
mended for field culture until further tested, 
but for the garden it will delight those who 
can appreciate the highest quality. Intro- 
duced by Ellwanger & Barry, which is a 

arantee of itself. Price, 1 year, $1.50; 2 
Mears, $2. 

Pocklington.—Resembles Niagara, but is of 
better quality, and a slower grower. A 
valuable white grape. Price, 1 year, 15c 
each ; $1.50 per doz. ; $5.00 per 100; 2 year, 25¢ 
each ; $2.50 per doz; $9.00 per 100. 


Additional List—Two year vines. Post- 
paid at single and dozen rates: 

BLACK. Each. PerDoz. Per10. 
Champion... .-.....-...-». 10. 5 i= = om 
Moore’s Early......... 2. we 250 1000 
Wilder ..o. :: 2... caeteese 25 2 50 

WHITE 
Lady.\:- 959. 2U ARE eee 35 350 1200 
Duchesse {4.4 ee 18 1 80 6 00 
Empire State........... 30 3 00 
Manhat.. o2- 2 .ccusee een See 1 20 4 00 

RED. 

Amber Queen.......... 60 6 00 
Gatawbaie icc sie 10 1 00 4 
Diaria: Coston hy 15 1 50 5 
Jefferson ........ .. .-. 35 350 12 
Eindley?*: . 235k sees 15 1 50 4 
SION tee ae as one 18 1 80 6 
Woodrnit =~... (noes 100 #1000 
Vergennes.............. 30 300 1200 


Any varieties that you desire, not quoted 
in foregoing list, we can supply at prices 
quoted by other nurseries, or will quote you 
rock bottom figures ourselves if you will 
favor us with list of wants. 


SPECIAL GRAPE OFFER :—For $1.20 we will mail you one Moyer, one Eaton. For 
21.75, one Moore’s Diamond and one Mills grape vines, one year old. For 75 cts. we will 
mail you one Worden one Brighton, one Delaware, one Niagara, one Agawam and one 
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Jessica, ‘* New White, valuable.” 


VES cosa sie popular and well-known as 
to need no description. The grape for the 
people, succeeding everywhere and Brome. 
ing abundantly fruit of good quality. It 
has few superiors, all things considered, and 
. Should be included in all collections. One 
ear, each 7 cents ; dozen 70 cents ; 100, $2.00; 
wo years, each 10 cts.; doz., $1.00; 100, $400. 


Green Mountain (Winchell.)—A very early 
white grape, of great promise. I saw it first 
at the Boston meeting of the American 
Pomological Society, and was attracted by 
its beauty and fine quality. Price, 2 vear 
old, $2 each. 


GRAPES FOR GREENHOUSES AND HOT 
CLIMATES. 


We recently asked President P. J. Berck- 
man to nametwo of the best varieties of 
foreign grapes, suitable for greenhouses, etc. 

e recommended Black Hamburg and 
ip. te: of Alexandria. 

‘ 


‘Black Hamburg isa delicious grape, the 
best in general use,’’ say Ellwanger & Barry. 
Muscat of Alexandria is one of the finest 
“s quality of the white grapes, clusters very 
arge. 

These grapes are desirable for hot climates 
and greenhouses everywhere, and are among 
the most valuable varieties, producing clus- 
ters often of immense size, many times as 
large as our native varieties. The fruit is 
also meaty and of superior quality. Price, 
75 cents each; $6 per doz. 


Grape Vines.—If ordered sent by mail 
add 10 cents per dozen, 50 cents per 100 for 1 
year, and 15 cents per dozen, 75 cents por 100 
for 2 years, for postage; at single rate post 
free. 


CURRANTS. BeEauTIFUL AND WHOLESOME. 


Will it Pay to Raise Currants ?—The 
American Agriculturist says: ‘‘ We have set 
out several thousand currants and got a fair 
crop the second year, and a large crop the 
third year. Two-year-old plants are“‘usually 
set out, and these should bear nearly as well 
the second and third year. Much depends 
on cultivation and manuring. The canning 
establishments that make jelly, pay four 
and sometimes five cents a pound for good 
common red currants, such asthe Red Dutch 
or Cherry Victoria. It costs about one cent 
per pound to pick. If the cropis good an 
active girl can pick 100 pounds a day and 
occasionally 125 pounds. Many bushes 
average about five pounds each. If planted 
six feet by three there are 2,420 bushes per 
acre. To get this average you must keep the 
land clear, manure liberally and keep off the 
worms by prompt and repeated dustings of 
white Hellebore. On the whole the crop isa 
profitable one. In many local markets the 

rice is often eight and ten cents a pound 
or large currants. 


Culture.—Currants require a strong, rich 
soil, and respond to applications of manure, 
yet bear so well with neglect, most people 
Shy neglect only. But with good culture 

he fruit is much larger with longer fruit 
stems. The old wood should be thinned out, 
and the new growth cut back each year. No 
home garden is complete without fifty cur- 
rant bushes. Do not plant along the fence, 
but in rows through the garden, where they 
can receive cultivation on all sides. Plant 
three to five feet apart as you can spareroom. 
Plant a little deeper than they stood before 


geing. ‘ : 

Price for those following unless otherwise 
noted: 1 year plants, dozen, 40 cents; 100, 
$2.50; 2 year plants, dozen, 50 cents; 100, $3. 
One year by mail at 10 cents per dozen; 50 
cents per 100 additional. 


” Fay’s Prolific —“<In 
our hands Fay’s Pro- 
lific currant merits all 
the praise given it. 
We had berries as large 
as early Richmond 
cherries, and of excel- 
lent flavor. Wehada 
full crop of this vari- 
ety, as also of White 
Grape and RedDutch,”’ 
says G. Goff in 
American Garden. 
Mr. Williams says in 
Garden and Forest: 
“Fay’s Prolific main- 
tains its reputation for 
size and productive- 
ness. I do not think 
I ever made a better 
investment in the 
fruit line for its size 
than when I paid $10 
for a dozen plants of 
this currant. This year 
I have picked eighty- 
four quarts, Or an a 

average of seven quarts to each plant, 
the bunches of fruit being from four to 
five inches long, while many measured 
fully six inches. The space between the 
base of the stem and the first berry greatly 
facilitates the work of picking and saves 
the fruit from being crushed. In size I 
find Fay’s as large as the Cherry or Ver- 
sailles in their best condition, more full of 
juice and of superior quality. Inever found 
a currant so satisfactory for jelly and table 
use, and if picked at the right time, it makes 
more jelly and in less time than any other 
variety. With berries half an inch in diam- 
eter, and bunches from four to five inches 
long, and the bushes literally loaded, it 
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would seem that perfection im currants had 
been reached.” We offer a few Fay cuttings 


at 50 cents per dozen; $2.00 per 100. year 
old rooted plants, each, 15 ¢ ents; dozen, $1.35 ; 


100, $10.00. 2 years, each : dozen, 


$2.00; 100, $13. 00. 

Currant Cuttings, well-rooted, with a aS 
new Ce fibrous roots. Fay’s Prolific, 50 
cents per dozen; $2.00 per 100. Other kinds, 
15 cents per dozen; 50 cents per 100. If 

alled, add 25 cents per 100. 

Red Dutch.—An old and well-known cur- 
rant, of fine quality and great productive- 
ness. 

“~~ Victoria.—The latest red variety. Very 
productive, bunches long; of excellent 
quality. 


\ ag Prolifics — 


2 cenis; 


The . best black currant 
ee “for all pur- 
poses. Early, 
large and pre 
ductive. Th 
quality is 
splendid. I 
have eaten 
and found it 
as sweet as 
huckleberry 
and much like 
it. Plant Lee’s 
Prolific by all 
means. Price 
per doz., 50c.; 


V Black Naples.—Similar to the preceding 
in many r espects. 


+, per 100. \ ala has 


CHAMPION BLACK CURRANT. 
Champion Black Currant.—From England. 


A new variety of great merit. Fruit large 


2 years, 15 cents each. 


Cherry and Versallies resemble each 
other yet are distinct varieties. These are 
popular market kinds and among the larg- 
est red currants, equally valuable for the 
garden. Versalles has longer clusters; 
slightly larger ‘berries. Both 


tic of fine quality. Price, 1 year, 10 cents; 


valuable. 


White Grape.—The largest and best white 
yariety ; excellent for the family garden. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


GOOSEBERRY CULTURE. 


A writer in the New York Tribune says: 
The gooseberry is beginning to rise to its 
deserved place in popular estimation. We 
have almost lost knowledge of what good 
there is in gooseberries. Gradually, how- 
ever, improvement has shown itself. The 
old Sweetwater was tolerable; Houghton 
had decided merit; the Mountain Seedling 

was better as a bush; Smith’s a larger fruit: 
and Downing’s quite an approach to the 
English sorts. The gooseberry 3 is peculiar in 
being atits bestfor culinary use when still 
quite green, taking the place of pie-plant 
when that begins to fail, and with a great 
deal more piquancy of flavor; a flavor so 
penetrating and so appetizing as to make 
one quite willing to waitforthe full maturity 
of the strawberries which come next in the 
eircle of fruits. Green gooseberries, like 
their co-acids, the cranberries, keep so well 
that before anything was known of the 
present practice of canning fruits and vege- 
tables, they used to be put into bottles, the 
spaces filled with boiled water, used cold, 
and so sealed up, foruseatanytime. Green 
gooseberries require much sugar to render 
them exquisite as tarts or sauce, but they 
have vastly more gustatorial yim than sugar 
alone possesses. They are very easily man- 
aged if time be taken by theforelock. A 
boy or girl can easily manage them, and 
near town markets might readily earn their 
pocket money from their culture. This 
demands, first, good sorts; next, good soil 
or liberal mulching with manure; but if the 
soil is already rich the mulch may be tan or 
coalashes. lfabush has become crowded 
the weaker shoots are snipped out with 
shears. Cut out weak shoots of last year 
and very old exhausted ones. All over the 


bush the shoots should be as evenly as pos- 
sible six inches apart, to let light into the 
heart, and to have fruit on the entire head. 
Itis well to use the shears some as soon as 
the fruit has been picked. Tiein or prop up 
shoots that wander or crowd others. With 
gloves and good shears a boy will take 
pleasure in the work, and will have learned 
the principles that apply to the pruning of 
orchard trees. 


Downing, Houghton, and Smith’s goose- 
berries produced full crops. Downing i is the 
heaviest bearer, but the berries on Smith’s 
were of fine size. Crown Bob and Industry 
have both fruited. The berries are fine, 
large, and hairy, and so far are free from 
mildew. The Industry is now growing 
vigorously. All ripened during the rasp- 
berry season.—G.G.Groff, Penn., in American 
Garden. Thesoils best suited to successful 
gooseberry growing, says Mr. B. Gott, have 
been found to be clay loam, with a moderate 
amount of protectionfrom dryness and heat. 
The young plants at two years old will be 
fine, strong and well rooted, whose after 
growth will be rapid; carefully planted in 
2round, previously prepared and marked off 
four feet apart each way. This planting 
gives 2,725 plants to the acre, and gives satis- 
faction to the workers and pickers, and if 
every plant grows it will make a fine planta- 
tion after the first year’s growth. The 
ground must be kept stirred by means of a 
one-horse cultivator, between the rows both 
ways. The young bushes make extraordi- 
nary growth of young, thrifty wood, and 
the set of fruit buds “Will be astonishing, 
repaying all the care lavished upon them. 
The annual pruning consists in shortening 
the summer’s growth to a moderate extent, 
and thinning out the crowding shoots. This 
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operation is generally and best done in the 
eecly summer. After the wood has borne 
fruit some three or four years and becomes 


old and feeble, cut it entirely out and 


encourage the young growth in its place. 
We have known a gooseberry plantation to 
be profitable after having been fruited for 
20 or 25 years. 


cents pet 100 additional to prices given below. 


\ga year by mail at 10 cents per dozen; 50 


Crown Bob.—Very large, red, roundish- ~~] 


oval, hairy, of fine quality; branches spread- 
ingand drooping. 2 years, each 25 cents; 
Sa $2.00. 


Smith’s Improved.—Large, pale yellow, 
good quality ; bush of spreading growth and 
excessively productive. Requires good cul- 
ture. 1 year, dozen, $1.00; 100, $5.00. 2 years, 
dozen, $1.25; 100, $6.00. 


White Smith.—Very large, yellowish whi 
roundish-oval, inclining to oblong, slight] 
downy, quality first-class, branches erect. 
2 years, each 25 cents; dozen, $2.00. 


3) GOOSEBERRY—{REDUCED ¥ size.) 
Downing.—Very popular; large, pale green, 
good quality; bush vigorous, hardy and 
rolific. One of the best varieties ever 
ntroduced. This noble variety named after 
the lamented Charles Downing, has not been 
surpassed for general purposes. It is free 
from mildew, being a native seedling. It 
forms a handsome, large and productive 
bush, and the fruit hangs in thick and close 
rows beneath. If I could plant but one 
ooseberry I would plant the Downing. 
he gooseberry is not planted as largely as 

it should he, or as its merits demand. It 
‘bears abundantly annually, is hardy, re- 
uires but little attention; continues almost 

or a life-time, and is an attractive feature 

. to any garden. It also comes at a season 
when the housewife appreciates a good sauce 
and pie material. The more the gooseberry 
Is eaten the more it is liked. 1 year, dozen, 

~ 60 cents; 100, $4.00. 2 years, dozen, 75 cents; 
100, $5.00. 


Kin Fs ee tt ed 2 
Golden Proiific (new),—An American seed- 
ling from Rochester, N. Y. ‘It is perfectly 
hardy,a good growerand unusually free from 
mildew. Its foliage is of a dark, glaucous 
green and, in.a young state, its wood is vee 
spiny, being very distinct in this respect. 
Fruit is large, of a deep, golden yellow, of 
excellent quality, and very attractive in 
appearance. A heavy fruiter and I believe 
is destined to became as popular as the 
Industry, and, unlike that variety, it can be 
propagated successfully.’’? A yellow goose- 
berry of large size, free from mildew, and 
perfectly hardy, is indeed an acquisition 
and will make a delightful companion to the 
Industry. 2 years each 60 cents; doz., $6. 


* Houghton.—The reliable, well-known sort; 
pale red, sweet and good. Houghton gives 
us annual crops of good-sized fruit. Itis 
enormously productive, does not mildew, 
and isin every way worthy of a place in 
every garden. We take pleasure in placing 
this good old valuable variety before our 
patrons. The majority plant for profit. 


HOUGHTON GOOSEBERRY. Marvelous productiveness, 
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WINHAM’S INDUSTRY GOOSEBERRY—THE LEADING ENGLISH MARKET VARIETY. 


This is profitable and worthy. Whatis lack- 
ing in size is trebled in number of berries, 
and the size is large enough. Two year old 
plants have borne well, while three year and 
older bushes surprise all who have seen 
them. The fruit adheres to the bush with a 
tenacity that defies storm and wind. Daily, 
for weeks after every vestige of othervarietiesS 
have disappeared, we could reach down and 
at one upward movement literally fill our 
hands with rich red fruit. The bush has less 
obtrusive thorns, which do not interfere with 
the process of picking. The skin is thin, yet 
tough, and will stand shipping. It is of 
American origin and should be in every 
American garden. If you plant for pleasure, 
pout where healthy bushes and loaded 

ranches delight the eye. If you plant for 
profit, plant where you can cultivate, and 
with average attention this variety can be 
made as remunerative as any fruits sent into 
market. Itis well known that our native 
varieties will give better results with neglect 
than some with extra care, and the Hough- 
ton in out of the way corners bear annually 
large crops, and under good cultivation is an 


immense yielder. If worms should bother, 
on their first appearance dust the bushes on 
a dewy morning with powdered hellebore, 
or on a sunshiny day sprinkle with Paris 
green mixed with water (weak) same way as 
you do with potatoes. Price, 2 years, 
dozen, 50 cents; 100, $3.00. Plant it. It will 
delight you and your family. : 


Industry.—Very large, dark cherry color 
with numerous hairs, and of delicious qual- 
ity. Ellwanger & Barry, the introducers, 
state they believe it will ‘“ revolutionize 
gooseberry culture in this country,’ and 
describe itas unequalled for size, flavor, pro- 
ductiveness, and vigorous growth. It is of 
foreign origin, and the only thing to fear is 
its inability to endure the climate of this 
country. The introducers have fruited it 
several years, it proving with them “an 
immense yielder, and showing no signs of 
mildew.’’ It has done well at Rochester, N. 
Y. Weare invited to visit a field in bearing 
here for market, showing wonderful pro- 
ductiveness, beauty and large size. 1 year, 
each 20 cents ; 12 for $2; 2 years, each 25 cts; 
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12 for $2.50. ay 


A Scéne in Rochester, N. Y. Largest sores growing center in the United States. 


a 
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The plants offered below are extra strong, have been 
grown entirely in the open ground, average in height from 
eighteen inches to three feet. They require no nursing like 
the small plants grown under glass in three months’ time 
and sold at low rates. If to be sent by mail add 5c. each to 
price quoted as bushes are large. 


CULTURE OF THE ROSE. 


While roses will thrive almost anywhere, they do best 
with rich soil and careful culture. Light sandy soil is not so 
good as clayey loam. Horse manure is not so desirable as 
cow manure, which should be well rotted, and applied after 
planting, or the year before. Never let fresh manure touch 
the roots of any. plant. Plant in beds or borders, and see 
that the soil is not wet. Chip manure is good for roses. 
Plant where the breeze strikes, and avoid afternoon sun if 
long lasting blossoms are desired. There are two kinds of 
Rose plants sold. Ours are 2 years old, grown out doors, farsuperior to green plants taken 
from pots in greenhouses. These latter are not worth one-tenth the price of our large out 
door roses, but they are such as are s#id at low prices by mail. Prune only in spring 
before buds open, cutting back one-fourth to one-half, leaving several stalks to each plant. 
There is no trouble in having plenty of roses. Any one can succeed if they try. 


Surplus Roses,—If you leave the selection of varieties to our C. A. Green we can send 
you more value for your money than when you select varieties, and the assortment will 
be equally valuable. 

Roses by Mail.—Small size, 20 cents each, 12 for $2. By express, large size, 35 cents 
each, $3.50 for 12. 


Roses.—A bbreviations: Hardy Perpetual, Common. Red and white. Moss, H. 


Se HYDri AY ): Climb- . Coquette des Blanches, HP—Pure white, 
ach ent ber) Ee cmesy CT.) CEmab in‘the style of Baronne ‘de Maynard, very 


2 . free flowering. 
Abel Carriere.—This Duke of Connaught, cx HP—Bright, vel- 


erand rose stillranksasone yety crimson, globular, a fine rose, hardy 
of the best; flowers are and free iipaeae 4 ah M 


2extra large, very double, : : 

full and sweet; Ealoe, dark Dr. Sewell, HP—Bright crimson scarlet, 
rich crimson, passing to shaded purple. 
velvety maroon; verydark Fisher Holmes, ex HP—Brilliant shaded 
and handsome. crimson, fragrant, fine imbricated shape. 


Achille Gonod,—Brilliant, 
4 purplecarmine; large, very 
full and sweet; a free bloomer. 

American Beauty, HP—Immense rose-pink 
flowers, very free and vigorous; deliciously 
fragrant; considered to be a good new rose. 

Baltimore Belle.—Pale blush, large, very 
double; one of the best climbers. 

Cheshunt Hybrid, cl HT—Cherry carmine, 
distinct and free blooming, a hybrid Tea, 
very good as a standard as well as dwarf. 

Coquette des Alpes, HP—white, prettily 
tinte d, medium size. 
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General Jacqueminot, er HP—Deep bril- 
liant shaded crimson, with large petals, 
globular with high centre, a well-known 
favorite, still one of the best. 


Gloire de Dijon, cl ex T—Light buff yel- 
low, shaded with salmon, large, expanded, 
and double, highly fragrant, hardy and 
free-blooming, a good climber, forms one of 
the finest and most desirable 
standards, the perfection of a ~ 
rose for bloom and growth. 


Harrison’s Yellow, free— 
Golden yellow; medium size; 
semi-double. Budded plants. 


John Hopper, ex HP—Light 
rosy crimson, semi-globular 
shape, beautiful, fragrant,early, 
and free-blooming, forms a fine 
standard. 


La France, ex HT—Silvery 
rose color, globular, high cen- 
tre, very large, and deliciously 
scented, an abundant bloomer, 


Louise Odier, vig—Bright 
rose; large. 50 cents. 

Perle des Jardins, ex T—Straw 
color, sometimes deep canary, 
globular, high center, large and 
double. 

Papa Gontier, T—Bright 
crimson, shaded with yellow in 
centre, the reverse of petals 
purple red; buds long, cone 
shaped ; very vigorous grower. 


Paul Neyron, HP—Bright rose 
color, globular, very showy; 
the largest rose in cultivation; 
a vigorous grower. 


Pride of Reigate, ex HP—A 
sport from Cowntess of Oxford, 
with flowers spotted and striped 
with white. 


Pepetual White Moss Rose, 
—One of the most mossy varie- 
ties; prettiest in bud; the 
flowers are of medium size, and 
borne in large clusters; fra- 
grant, but not very double; 
color, pure white. 


She is Making out an Order 
How much easier it is to write an order at home, and 
mail it to the nursery, than to have to go to the nursery 
in person, even if a nursery were near by, which is sel- 
dom the case. Green’s Nursery Co. supply thousands of 
homes with fruit and flowers in this way. People write 
out their order and mail it to us, and we send the plants 
by mail or express. 
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Magna Charta, ex HP— 
Bright pink, suffused 
with carmine, globular, 
very large, beautiful and 
free-blooming, a very 
good Rose. 

_ Marechal Niel, cl ex T 
—Golden yellow, very 
large, globular, pointed 
center, the finest of its 
color, highly fragrant, 
early bloomer; good climber for a wall. 

Prairie Queen.—Bright rose, very large 
and free bloomer ; extra fine, (Climber.) 

Salet, Moss—Bright rose, large, full, an 
autumn bloomer. 

Seven Sisters, (Climber). Large clusters 
of bloom varying in color from white to 
crimson. Prices of all Roses as below. 


RARE AND UNIQUE ROSES. 


We offer a rare treat in the following hardy 
roses, coming to us from Georgia. We 
should charge an extra price, as the varieties 
are not found in the catalogues, are of 
remarkable beauty and vigor, bushes being 
extra large and fine. The varieties are 
Adolph Broginard, Belle Normande, D. 
de, Col. Deufert, Jules Jurgensen, 
Madela Rochelambert, and Robusta. 
These at regular prices as below. 


Prices, mail size, each, 20c.; dozen, $2.00. 
See plants, 2 years old, each 35c.; dozen, 
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or Roses. 
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beautiful Hydrangea 


for permanent showy 


effect. It blossoms the 
first year planted, a 
pyramid of bloom on 
each branch. It can 
be grown anywhere 
by any one, it is so 
hardy and vigorous. 
Do not fail to plant it. 
We shall grow it in 
solid beds. “it, 18 
rown in large quanti- 
ies and deservedly, 
for it is one of the 
grandest flowering 
shrubs that have ever 
been introduced to 
our gardens.” Some 
are pensive and diffi- 
dent; othersare noble. 
It commences flower- 
ing in July and con- 


HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA. BLOOMS TWO MONTHS. 


There is nothing thatso quickly, or for the 
eost, adds so much to the cheerfulness or 
finish of a home, as Flowering Shrubs. 
Small sizes will be forwarded by mail, if 
desired, at rates of each and dozen, we pay- 
ing postage, but larger plants will be sent if 
they goby express or freight. All others 
are shipped by freight or express only, and 
the charges by freight or express are paid 
by the purchaser in all cases. 

There is no way in which the external 
attractions of a residence may be increased 
so perfectly, and at so little expense, as by 
the planting of ornamental shrubbery. 
Unlike architectural structures, it does not 
require the labor of the hand to bring out 
every part, but natural growth develops 
into beautiful forms. It requires only a 
good soil, planting in the first place, and 
training into the most effective shape. A 
certain amount of smooth lawn in connec- 
tion with the shrubbery, serves to develop 
its charms. 

A selection of the best shrubs is also 
important, and such was made at a horticul- 
tural meeting in Rochester who placed the 
following at the head of theirlists: Wéiegela 
rosea, purple fringe and Japan quince, Per- 
sian lilac, Deutzia crenata, Spirewa lanceolata, 
. white fringe, snowball, Tartarian honey- 
suckle, Forsythia, Purple barberry, Deutzia 
Scabra, tree peonia. Plantin natural group- 
ings, with a due proportion of smooth 
shaven lawn between, and a natural beauty 
may be produced exceeding anything which 
formal architecture can give—John J. 
Thomas in Country Gentleman. 


Sizes and Prices.—Those quoted at 15 
cents each will besupplied at $1.50 per dozen, 
and all are well-formed blooming plants. 
The large size are strong plants two or more 
years old; and those offered at 25c each will 
be supplied at $2.50 per dozen. 


> Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora.— 
(LARGE PANICLE-FLOWERED HYDRANGEA). 
Recently introduced from Japan. A variety 
of ar, value, perfectly hardy, with large 
and abundant foliage, and immense pyra- 
midal panicles of white flowers, a foot or 
more in length, changing to pink, which 
appearin August and continue until frost. 
Most effective either singly or in groups, and 
ashrub of the greatest beauty and value. 
Of all hardy flowering shrubs give me the 


‘shades of red to deep crimson. 


tinues until Novem- 
ber. 

The Hydrangea 
Grandiflora continues 
tobe one of the best and most beautiful Hardy 
Ornamental Shrubs ever grown. It blooms 
finely the first year and gets better and 
grows larger with age; it grows three to 
four feet high, is perfectly hardy inall parts 
of the country, needs no protection in win- 
ter. The flowers are pure white, afterwards 
changing to pink, and rich coppery red, and 
are borne in immense pyramidal! trusses, 
more than a foot long and nearly as much in 
diameter; as shown in the engraving, the 
plant is of bushy and compact growth, and 
when laden with its great masses of bloom 
is exceedingly striking and attractive; it is 
deservedly popular, and in great demand for 
ewes park and cemetery planting wherever 

nown. 


TREATMENT.—No-_ special treatment is 
required; the Hydrangea will grow and 
thrivein all ordinary situations; the bush 
should be cut back every spring, at least one- 
half of last season’s growth, dug around and 
well manured. The finest flowers are borne 
on the new or young wood, and are largest 
and best when the plant has madea strong, 
vigorous growth. Price, small 2 year 
plants, 20 cents; medium size, 2 year, 30c; 
large, 3 year, 50c. 


CYDONIA JAPONICA. 


Cydonia Japonica (JAPAN QuiINcE.)-Of this 
popular and very valuable showy shrub, we 
havea fine assortment of varieties varying 
in color from pure white to pink and all the 
They are 
very hardy and enduring and form a beau- 
tiful hedge, especially of mixed colors. 15 
cents; large, 25c. 
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WISTARIA, MOST BEAUTIFUL CREEPER. 


Berberis Vulgaris (EUROPEAN BERBERBRY.) 
—A fine shrub, bloomingin Mayor June with 
terminal drooping racemes of yellow flowers, 
followed later by orange-scarlet edible fruit. 
15e., large, 25c. 

Red Branched Dogwood (C. Sancurves.) 
—A native species. Very conspicuous and 
ornamental in winter, when the bark is 
blood red. _ This is extensively used for effect 
in Central Park. The foliage, attractive at 
all seasons, colors beautifully in the fall. It 
is the first shrub to blossom in spring. Its 
berries are attractive, and remain long on 
the bushes. Price, 2 feet, 10 cents; 5 feet, 
20 cents each. 

Calycanthus Floridus (SwEET-scENTED or 
STRAWBERRY SHRUB.)—Flowers of a choco- 
late brown color and have a powerful aro- 
matic odor from May to August. The leaves 
and wood are very fragrant. Its spicy 
blooms are produced very freely. Itis also 
known as Allspice Bush and “Shrubs.” 
Large, 25c. 

Forsythia Viridissima (GoLDEN BELL.)}— 
From China. A fine hardy shrub of spread- 
ing habit and straggling growth. It comes 
into bloom exceedingly early and the 
flowers are of a bright orange-yellow; 
foliage and bark, darkgreen. 15c., large, 25c. 

Lilac, Purple.—The well known variety, 
one of the best. A good grower; flowers 
and young wood fragrant; purple. Small, 
10 cents; large, 25 cenis. 


_ 
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SEE PAGE 62. 


PRICE, 35 CENTS. 


Lilac (Persian).—_Small leaves, bright pur- 
ple flowers, and very fragrant. Price, 35c. 

Deutzia Crenata flore pleno (DovtBLE- 
FLOWERING DeEuTzia.}—A very desirable 
flowering shrub of strong growth, bearing 
abundantly racemes of double white flowers, 
tinged with pink. Blooms late Im June. 
Large, 25c. 

Deutzia Scabra.—A strong growing shrub 
with rough foliage, but bearing profusely, 
beautiful single, white flowers in June. 
Large, 25c. 

Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle.—A strong, 
rapid grower with an abundance of bright 
searlet flowers, which, however, are without 
fragrance, though strikingly handsome. 
Strong plants, each, 25 cents; dozen, $2.50. 

Halleana (HALL’s JAPAN HONEYSUCKLE. )— 
An almost evergreen honeysuckle of the 
greatest value, being entirely hardy, and of 
strong and vigorous growth. The flowers 
are exceedingly fragrant, of a pure white, 
changing toyellow, in odor much resembling 
a Cape Jasmine, and are produced in pro- 
fusion from May to December. Decidedly 
one of the very best. Strong plants, 25c; 
dozen, $2.50. 

Lonicera Tartarica (TARTARIAN UPRIGHT 
HONEYSUCKLE.}—A handsome, showy shrub, 
of spreading habit, with deep green foliage 
remaining until late; flowers of a delicate 
perfumed pink, produced in May in great 
profusion. Large, 25 cents, 


Althea (Tree Hollyhock) (Rost oF 
SHARON. )—One of the most showy flowering 
shrubs; strong, erect growing, with large, 
bell-shaped, double flowers of striking color, 
borne abundantly in Augustand September, 
when most other shrubs are out of bloom. 
Our stock consists of the best Belgian 
varieties and embraces all colors from 
double-white, double-striped, double-red, to 
double-purple, &c., all of which are very 
fine. 2to3 feet, 25c., 3 to 4 feet, 35c. 


Purple Fringe or Smoke Tree should be in 
all collections too. Unlike any other flower- 
ing shrubs, blossoms resemble a cloud of 
smoke. Much admired and conspicuous. 
' Price, 30 cents each. 


*Weigela Variegated-Leaved.—Deep green 
leaves, With a broad margin of pure white 
around each; very striking and pretty; rose- 
colored flowers, same as above, but smaller 
growth. Seeillustration. Large size, 25c. 


Weigela Candida.—New’ and fine; pure 
snow-white flowers, borne in great profu- 
sion; good Autumn bloomer. Large size. 
25 cents. 


Weigela Rosea.—This is one of the most 
charming shrubs in cultivation; it cannot 
be too highly recommended; the flowers are 
large and of a deep rosy color, and are 
borne in great profusion. Large, 25 cents. 


Philadelphus (Syringa).—The Syringa is an 
invaluable shrub. Of vigorous habit, very 
hardy, with large handsome foliage. All of 
the varieties flower in June, after the Wei- 
gela. Py planting the late flowering sorts, 
the season may be considerably extended. 
Price, in yariety, 35cents. We have a large 
assortment of Philadelphus Syringa. Our 
choice of varieties at $2 per doz. 
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Spirzea (Meadow Sweet).—The Spirzeas are 
all elegant, low shrubs of the easiest culture, 
and their blooming extends over a period of 
three months. Price, 25 cents. 

Lance Leaved Double Spirea.—Our very 
best. Flowers very double. White. Price, 
25 cents, 

S. Billardi (Brnnarpr’s Sprraa.)—Rose- 
colored. Blooms nearly all summer. 


S. Callosa (ForTUNE’s Spir4#A.)—Has large 
panicles of deep rosy blossoms; grows freely 
and blooms nearly all summer; fine. 


S. Douglasi (DoveLas’ Sprraa.) — Has 
spikes of beautiful deep rose-colored flowers 
in July and August. 

Clethra Alnifolia.—Desirable acquisition, 
on account of its fragrance and honey qual- 
ities. Flowers white. Price, 25 cents each. 

We have other varieties. Our choice of 
varieties at 20 cents each. 


Mock Orange.—This well known variety 
of Syringa with its profusion of white fra- 
grant blossoms so much like orange blos- 
soms, owing to which it derives its name, 
should be in every ornamental collection. 
Very hardy. Strong bushes. 25 cents each. 


Purple-Leaved Berberry.—A beautiful 
shrub with persistent violet purple foliage ; 
fine red berries in pendulous clusters. Very 
ornamental. Forms a handsome hedge. 
Large, 25c. : 

Snowball Tree.—A well known favorite 
shrub, of large size, with globular clusters 
of pure white, sterile flowers the latter part 
of May. .This is popular, and justly so, 
easily grown and attractive near by orata 
long distance. It remains long in blossom, 
like the Hydrangea, which it resembles 
somewhat. Seecut. Price, 25 cents. 
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SPIRZA VAN HOUTTEI, 


Undoubtedly the very best of the Spirzeas. 
New, distinct and striking. Flowers white 


assnow. Seecut. Price, 25 cents. 
CLIMBING VINES. 
? CLEMATIS. 


Too much cannot be said in favor of this 
most popular climber. Indeed, next to the 
rose, it bids fair to become the popular 
flowering plant of the day.. It has also the 
merit of being entirely hardy, a rapid 
elimber and most profuse bloomer. I have 
seen them, in the larger varieties, covered 
entirely by their mass of bloom, presenting 
a sight captivating in the extreme. The 
colors embrace the most beautiful tints of 
blue, purple, lavender, scarlet and white. 
Some of the flowers in the larger blooming 
varieties being quite six inches or more in 
diameter, and very showy. With careful 
training a strong plant will attain to a con- 


CLEMATIS COCCINEA. 
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CLEMATIS. 


siderable height the first season, often cover- 
ing an entire frame or trellis, and whether 
trained over lattice work or pillars, or left 
trailing upon the ground, their large, star 
shaped flowers are produced in the greatest 
numbers from the last of May to October. 


Jackmani.—The flowers when fully ex- 
panded are from four to six inches in diam- 
eter; intense violet purple, with a rich, 
velvety appearance, distinctly veined. It 
flowers continually from July until cut off 
by frosts. 65 cents. 

Principal varieties (large flowers), 3 years 
old: J. Galpin, Aurora, Henryi, J. Gould, 
Veitchii, Xerxes, Mde. Van Houtte. Price, 
50 cents each. Many other varieties. Our 
choice at $5 per dozen, all three years old; 
6 varieties promised in a dozen order. 

SMALL FLowers : — Viticella, Vitalba, 
Flamula. Price, 25 cents each. 


Coccinea—The Scarlet Clematis.—This is 
a novel variety, entirely unlike any other, 
and exceedingly popular, proving to be one 
of the most desirable for any purpose where 
climbing plants are required. The plant is 
a herbaceous perennial, the stem dying to 
the surfaceeach winter (thisis an advantage 
where an unobstructed view is required in 
winter). The vines attain the height of from 
8 to 10 or 12 feet, beginning to flower in June 
and continuing until frost; single vines have 
from 20 to 30 flowers on each, and frequently 
as many as ten vines will start from one 
crown each season. The flowers are bell- 
shaped; in color, a rich, deep, coral scarlet, 
shining as if polished, and lasting a long 
time when cut. Indeed one of the most 
beautiful plants for festooning is to be found 
in Clematis Coccinea, with its peculiar 
shaded green and elegantly cut and varied 
foliage. If it never flowered it would bea 
handsome climbing vine. 650 cents each. 
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AMPELOPSIS VEITCHI. 


Ampelopsis Veitchi, (oR Boston Ivy.)— 
This is unsurpassed as a climbing vine for 
covering brick walls, to which it clings by 
numerous root-like tendrils. The city of 
Boston is beautified with this attractive vine. 
Price, 50 cents each. 


Wistaria, Purple.—Flowers pale purple, 
Otherwise similar to the preceding. 35 cents. 


Wistaria, Double Blue.—Perfectly double 
flowers in dense racemes about the same 
35 Cents. 


Bignonia) radicans (TRUMPET 
FLOWER. )—Of rapid 
growth, and with its 
large, showy, trumpet- 
shaped, scarlet flowers 
and pretty foliage, it is 
valuable for covering 
unsightly objects. It is 
especially valuable for 
covering dead trees; 
when in full bloom, 
during August, it pro- 
duces a most striking 
and gorgeous effect. It 
adheres to the bark of 
trees and to walls with 
great tenacity and its 
growth is exceedingly 
vigorous. The fiowers 
are magnificent being 
fully four to five inches 
7 long and in clusters. 
Strong plants, each 25 
cents; doz., $2.50. 


length as the Purple. 
( 


Tecoma 


ADDITIONAL LIST. 
Azaleas, (double).—S1.00 each. 
English Hawthorne.—Each, 15 cents. 
Evergreen Holly.—Hardy. Each, 25 cents. 
Herbaceous Pzonies.—Each, 25 cents. 
Rhododendron,—S1.25 each. 
Tree Pzonies.—75 cents each. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


Convalaria.— One Lt 
of the most charm- ‘& 
ing of our spring- 
flowering plants. 
Its slender stems f 
set with tiny bells, 
diffusing a delic- 
ious odor, have 
rendered it a uni- 
versal favorite. 
They are entirely 
hardy, and delight 
in a shady, well- 
enriched border. 
Price per dozen 
bulbs, 60 cents. 


TUBEROSES. 


Double Italian.—One of the most delight- 
fully fragrant and beautiful of the summer 
flowering bulbs, throwing up tall spikes of 
double white flowers 3 feet high, which 
remain in bloom a long period. By skillful 
management a succession of flowers may be 
obtained all the year round. For early 
flowers they can be started in February or 
March, in the greenhouse or hot bed; and for 
a succession they can be planted at intervals 
as late as August. For flowering in the open 
border plant about the Ist of May. 10 cts. 
each ; 75 cts. per doz.; $5.00 per 100. By mail 
15c. per doz. additional. 

Pzonias.—For a brilliant display of bloom 
during May and June, there is nothing that 
will equal the Pzeonias, many of which are 
so vivid and so profuse in bloom, that they 
fairly dazzle the eye. The Pzonia has long 
been cultivated; and almost as long a popular 
flower, yet in no class of plants have there 
been greater improvements made in recent 
years. We now have them of the purest 
white to almost blacky with all shades of 
pink and red imaginable and with abund- 
ance of delightful fragrance. Many, too, 
have flowers of immense size, most intensely 
double, and produced in a profusion scarcely 
equalled by any other plant. Pzonias are 
perfectly hardy and succeed in almost any 
soil, except where water stands. Each, 25¢c; 
$2.50 per dozen. 


Tree Pzonies.—$1.00 each. 


HEDGE PLANTS. 


Osage Orange 
should be planted 
six inches apart; 
California Privet, 
and other shrubs, 
nine inches apart; 
Evergreens one foot ; 
to a footand a half § 
apart. 


DECIDUOUS. 


Hawthorn (English)—S5.00 per 100. 

California Privet.—1 year, $8.00 per 100. 

Osage Orange.—l year, 80 cents per 100; 
$5.00 per 1,000. 

Osage Orange.—2 years, $1.00 per 100; $6.00 
per 1,000. 

Honey Locust.—2 years, $6.00 per 1,000. 


EVERGREENS, FOR HEDGES. 
American Arbor Vite.—1 foot, $6.00 per 100. 
Norway Spruce,—-1 foot, $8.00 per 100. 
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GROUP OF EVERGREENS—{FROM AMERICAN GARDEN.) NORWAY SPRUCE. 


Austrian Pine.—1¢ to 2 feet. 35 cents. Norway Spruce.—The most desirable ever- 


ine.—11 feet. i 5 cts. een for ornament, hardiness, etc. 6 to 12 
ea o hi edi : tp e cs cee oe inetien 10 cents; 12 to 18 inches, 15 cents; 2 to 
ow . , . 


: ¥ 3 feet, 25 cents each. 
Fir Balsam, 75 cents; Hemlock, 50 cents; 


"r= Spruce, 50 cents; Arbor Vite, 35 cents, ; Cions of fruit same price as the variety of 
ete. ree. 


ORNAMENTAL DECIDUOUS TREES. 


T is Ornamental Trees and Shrubs that beautify the home, are 

effective as wind-breaks, and temper the scorching heat of the 
summer sun. Their commercial value has begun to be realized 
here and in all thriving towns and villages. Homes that appeared 
dreary and desolate have been improved by active business men 
who have displayed taste in setting here and there, in groups or 
in rows, such trees and shrubs which have been the means of 
adding to their wealth by the increased value of their homes, and 
necessarily to their comforts in the happy contemplation of the 
same, and by the refining influence of nature that is imparted to 
those who interest themselves in their cultivation. 


CREAM OF THE LIST, 


For want of space we describe but a few 
of the choicest and most valuable Orna- 
mental .Trees and Plants, although our 
assortment is very complete. 


Surplus List.—If you wish to get the 
most value for a little money, simply order 
$1, $5, or $10 worth of surplus stock, without 
naming varieties or specifying particularly 
what is to be sent, but say ornamentals. 
Then our Chas. A. Green will make up a 
package of nearly twice the amount he 
would if you confined him to your own 
selection. We import many ornamental 
plants and trees from France, and in order 
to have enough, often get more than we 
need. Thus we always have a surplus of 
rare and valuable ornamentals, as well as of 
fruit, plants, vines and trees, and we guar- 
antee you a great bargain if you order in the 
way we have suggested. 


Carolina Poplar.—Pyramidal in form and 
robust in growth; leaves large, serrated, 
pale to dark green. 6 feet, 50 cents. 


Rivers’ Purple-Leaved Beech. — Differs 
from the old Purple Beech by its regular 
pyramidal form and crimson follage in early 
spring which changes to a rich dark purple 
later in the season. For ornamental group- 
ing on the lawn in contrast with other foli- 
age itis very desirable asasingle specimen. 
2 feet, 75 cents; 3 to 5 feet, $1.50. RIVERS’ PURPLE-LEAVED BEECH. 
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CUT-LEAVED WEEPING BIRCH. 


Cut-Leaved Weeping Birch. — Beyond 
question one of the most popular of all weep- 
ing or pendulous trees. Its tall, slender, yet 
vigorous growth, graceful, drooping 
branches, silvery white bark. and delicately 
cut foliage, present a combination of attrac- 
tive characteristics rarely met with in a 
single tree. The genus embraces a very 
popular and highly ‘ornamental class of tr ees, 
Their elegant, graceful port, silvery bark, 
slender branches, and light and airy “foliage, 
render them general favorites. As single 
specimens on the lawn, or employed as 
avenue trees, the upright varieties are 
very imposing and handsome. They thrive 
even in the poorest soils and in the most 
exposed situations. Price 
of cut leaf weeping, 6 to 7 — 
feet, 75 cents. i 

White Birch. — Silvery 
white bark, with elegant 
pyramidal habit. This isan 
elegant tree, similar to the 
weeping birch, but upright & 
in growth, graceful and 
beautiful in every way. &® 
Will form low round heads 
or talland slim as you may 
desire, by pruning. Should 
not be omitted from any col- § 
lection. A pleasing contrast 
with Weeping Birch. Price, § 
5 to 6 feet, 25 cenis; 6 to 8k 
feet, 40 cents. 


Paul’s Double ~ Scarlet 
Thorn.—Flowers bright car- 
mine red. Superior to any & 
of its color, 60 cents. 


Double White Thorn.—Has 
small double white fiowers. 
A highly ornamental vari- 
ety, on account of both foli- 
age and flowers. Makes af 
very striking contrast when 
planted with the double 
scarlet. 60 cents. 


produc -ed in Spring 


onde Florida (White flowering Dogwooa 
—An American 
species, of fine 
form,: growing 
from 16: ‘to 25-feet 
high. The flowers 


before the leaves 
appear, are from 3 
to 314 inches in 
diameter, white, 
and very showy. 
They begin to ap- 
pear ust as the 
Magnolia flowers 

are fading, and are | 
invaluable for } 
maintaining a suc- 
cession of bloom in 
the garden border 
or thelawn. They 
are also very durable, lasting in fayor- 
able weather more than two weeks. Its 
foliage is of a grayish green color, glossy and 
handsome, and in the autumn turns to a 
deep red, rendering the tree one of the most 
showy and beautiful objects at that season. 
We regard it, all things considered, as one 
of the most valuable trees for ornamental 
planting, ranking next to the Magnolia 
among flowering “trees, and only second t 
the Scarlet Oak (which it almost equals) in 
brilliant foliage in autumn. See cut. “ Very 
showy flowers, produced before the leaves 
appear; foliage turns to a deep red in 
Autumn. One of the most yaluable trees,”’ 
say Ellwanger & Barry. Price, 3 te 4 feet, 
35¢.; 4 to 5 feet, 50c.; extra large, 75c. 


Horse Chestnut.—A handsome white flow- 
ering tree, with large broad leaves and hand- 
some fruit. Price, mailing size, 10c.;3 tot 
feet, 50c.; 6 to 8 feet Tic. Red flowering 
Horse Chestnut, $1.25. 


White or Silver Poplar.—From Europe. A 
tree of wonderful rapid growth, and wide- 
spreading habit. Leaves large, lobed, glossy 
green above and white assnow beneath. 50c. 


Laburnum—GoLpEN CHaAIN—A tree of 
moderate growth, with smooth, shining 


leaves and long, drooping racemes of showy 
yellow flowers. Very ornamental. May to 
June. 38 to 5 feet, 50 cents. 


WHITE FLOWERING DOGWOOD. 
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KILMARNOCK WEEPING WILLOW. 


Kilmarnock Weeping Willow.—A variety 
of the Goat Willow vr common Sallow. 
Grafted 5 to 7 feet high on the Comewell 
stock, it forms, without any trimming, an 
exceedingly graceful tree, with glossy foli- 
oe and perfect umbrella head, unique in 
orm. 
is probably more widely disseminated than 
woot the finer ornamental trees. 60 cents 
each. 


Sugar or Rock Maple.—(A. saccharinum.) 
—We consider this the most desirable shade 
tree in cultivation for planting along drives 
or avenues. Moderate growers, long-lived ; 
symmetrical habits. Medium, 40 cents; extra, 
75 cents. 

Silver Leaved or Soft Maple.—Of rapid 
growth. In foliage very desirable and valu- 
able shade tree and ornamental. Price, 
medium size, 40 cents; extra, 75 cents. 


Norway Maple.—A noble variety both in 
growth and form. Very popular for shade 
and ornament. Price, medium size, 50c.; 
extra, 75c. 


Scarlet Maple.—Should not be passed by 
those who wish for a grand display of 
Autumn tints. Of good growth and habits. 
Price, medium size, 40c.; extra, 75e. 


Weir’s Cut Leaved Maple.—A variety of 
the silver maple, with slender, drooping 
shoots and of a very graceful habit. 
leaves are deeply and delicately cut which 
makes it a beautiful tree for the lawn or 
park. Itis a ie np grower, but bears cut- 
ting back exceedingly well so that it ma 
readily be kept in shape and within bounds. 
Few trees are better or more attractive 
either for the lawn, street or drive. 6 to 8 
feet, 75c. 

Lombardy Poplar.—Attains a height from 
100 to 150 feet. Well known and remarkable 
for its erect, rapid growth, and tall, spiry 
Indispensable in landscape garden- 
ing, to break the ordinary and monotonous 
outlines of most other trees. 6 feet, 50c. 


Kentucky Coffee Tree.—A novel tropical 
looking tree; hardy and very attractive. 2 
to3 feet, 35 cents each. 


Vigorous and thriving in all soils, it ¥ 
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Prunus Pissardi.—The finest purple leaved 
small tree or shrub of recent introduction. 
The young branches are a very dark purple; 
the leaves when young are lustrous crim- 
son changing to a dark purple, and retain 
this beautiful tint till they drop late in Aut- 
umn ;no other purple-leaved tree or shrub 
retainsits color like this. In Europe itis pro- 
nounced the coming Ornamental Tree or 
Shrub. And in this respect superior to 
Purple-leaved Birch, or any purple-leaved 
tree we have. It also produces a_ black 
fruit of ornamental appearance, early in the 
season. It transplants easily and is worthy 
of widedissemination. Flowerssmall, white, 
single. 4to 5 feet, price 50 cents. ; 


Salisburia.—MAIDEN-HAIR TREE OR GING- 
KO—A remarkable tree from Japan, com- 
bining in its habits characteristics of the con- 
ifer and deciduous tree. The tree is of 
medium size, rapid growth, with beautiful 
fern-like foliage. Rareand elegant. 5 feet, 
75 cents. 


Catalpa.—Japan Hybrid.)— One of the 
most showy flowering trees I saw on a 
recent visit to Washington was this Catalpa, 
low branching, covered with beautiful 
flowers. Itis but little known, yet it is of 
great value, as it grows rapidly, is hardy and 
attractive in both foliage and flowers. Itis 
suitable for street trees, for single speci- 
mens on lawns, or for grouping purposes. 
The flowers have a pleasant fragrance, and 
a tree in bloom attracts the senses of smell 
and sight. Prof. Hussman, of the Missouri 
State Agricultural College, says: ‘‘ Massive 
in allits proportions, straight and rigid, it 
looks like a production of the tropical zone, 
et it seems to be entirely hardy, with its 
immense leaves, sometimes lobed, velvety 
brown when they first appear, and changing 
into dark green, followed by immense pani- 
cles of flowers, containing sometimes be- 
tween three and four hundred buds and 
bloom ; contrasting finely with its dark mas- 
sive foliage, it may be truly called aregal 
tree. A rapid grower. I think it is the 
fastest growing tree I know. It makes a 
beautiful object on alawn and should be in 
every one’s dooryard.” Price of small, 
well-rooted trees, by mail, postpaid, 10 cents 
each ; 12 for $1.00; larger trees, by express, 
25 cents each; Catalpa Speciosa same price. 
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Ailanthus (Celestial Tree). 
From Japan. A lofty, rapid-growing tree, 
with long, elegant, feathery foliage ; exempt 


Glandulosa.— 


from all disease and insects. One of the 
most distinct of ornamental trees with pin- 
nate foliage. Price, small, 15 cents; large, 
25 cents. 

Camperdown Weeping Elm.—Grafted 6 to 
8 feet high, this forms one of the most 
picturesque drooping trees. It is of rank 
growth, the shoots often making a zigzag 
growth outward and downward of several 
teet in asingleseason. The leaves are large. 
dark green and glossy, and cover the tree 
with a luxurious mass of verdure. $1.50. 


American White or Weeping Elm.—The 
noble spreading and drooping tree of our 
own forests, spoken of by foreign tourists 
as the most beautiful American tree. It is 
attractive in any suitable location, is hardy, 
and easily transplanted when small. 2to3 
feet, by express, 15c.; 6 feet, 50c. each. 


Oak Leaved Mt. Ash.—One of the most 
desirable for lawn; leaves bright green on 
upper side and downy beneath. Flowers and 
fruit attractive. 5 feet, 50c. 


Ash, Mountain. (Pyrus sorbus aucuparia.) 
Bears clusters of bright red berries in 
autumn, which are conspicuous and hand- 
some. 5 feet, 50 cents each. Small size, 25 
cents. 


Ash, Black.—A well known native tree, 
will thrive well in low situations. Valuable 
for timber. Price, 4 to 6 ft., 40c.; 6 to 8 ft., 
60c. 

American Linden, Basswood.—A rapid 
growing native tree, deep greem leaves and 
clusters of fragrantilowers. Valuable for its 
wood and for the honey gathered from the 
bien Price, ito 6 ft., 40c.; 6 to 8 ft., 

ce 


Blank Labels per 100, 15c; per 1000, $1.00. 
Wire for labels, 25c per pound. 

Rajffia for tying buds, 40c per pound by 
mail, 20 cents per pound by express. 


‘large enough to 


COUPON. 


The holder of this Coupon by sending 
it with $1.00 to Green’s FrRuIT GROWER, 
Rochester, N. Y., will receive Green’s 
FRUIT GROWER, one year, and one 
Wilder Early Pear tree, one year old, by 
mail, postage paid. Orsend 75 cents and 
get one strong vine of Moyer Early Red 
Grape, best quality. Or send 50 cents 
and get one Gladstone Raspberry. Your 
choice of the above at above prices. 


HOW AND WHEN TO PLANT. 
Dig the holes f= = 


take the whole & 
root in without 
doubling it. Cut 
off all bruised 
and mutilated 
roots. Shovel 
loose nice soil next to the roots. Setin trees 
about as deep as they were apparently before 
taken from the nursery. Mulch around the 
trees, after setting, about 18 inches, with 
grass or manure a few inches thick. Itis 
best to set a stake to each tree and tie, using 
a piece of cloth or tuft of straw to keep them 
from rubbing. Can be set with safety in 
spring or fall. 


THE CALIFORNIA 


PRUNING SHEARS. 


Easiest action; strongest cutting power; 
best balanced; unequaled for Vineyard, 
Tree or Nursery use. Every pair Warranted. 
Supplied by Dealers. Sample, mailed, $1.50. 

GREEN’S NURSERY Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Hop VINE. Seepage3l. Price, 10 cents each. 


EXTRACTS 


READ WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY. 


Unsolicited testimonials from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. A few snatched from the 


thousands : 
SipneEy, Neb., Apr. 19, 1890. 
Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
Dear Sirs:—Trees came all right and in 
fine condition, thanks for careful packing 
and extras. Yours Very Truly, ae. B. 


Los ANGELES, Cal., April 12, 1890. 
Green’s Nursery Co.: 

Plants have arrived in good condition. 
They look well, and I hope wiil all come 
out allright. Ishall order more before the 
season will close. Yours truly, A. W., 


CoLr Camp, Benton Co., Mo., May 1, 1890. 
Mr. C. A. Green, 4 

Dear Sir:—The trees and vines arrived in 
good condition and I am well pleased with 
them. Many thanks. Yourstruly, P. B. 


BELLVUE, Colo., April 18, 1890. 
Gents :—The bill of trees I ordered from 
you are received and examined, and I must 
say that they are the best trees and the best 
acked that I ever received from the East. 
ou Gan depend on my orders in the future. 
I thank you for sending better trees than I 
ordered. Yours, Crh. P. 


East HELENA, Mon., Apr. 26, 1890: 
Mr. Chas. A. Green, 

Dear Sir:—The plants ordered from you 
have arrived and are looking fine. I will 
always know where to get plants hereafter. 

Yours respectfully, J.S.C. 


SPRING VALLEY, IIl., April 28, 1890. 
Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y., 

Sirs :—My plants have arrived in fine con- 
dition. Notasingle one was hurt or dried, 
and were all of good size and entirely to m 
satisfaction. Yours truly, pds Ie 


RENSSELAERVILLE, Albany Co., N. Y., } 
May 17, 1890. § 
Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, 

Gents :—The trees and berry bushesarrived 
here the 15th inst. in the best of condition. 
Tam well pleased with all of them. If they 
do not live and do well it cannot be your 
fault. Yours respectfully, J.L. R. 


Toronto, Can., May 19, 1890. 
Green's Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
Gentlemen:—I duly received the package 
of trees, &c., ordered—and the ones you 
kindly added—all in good order, for which 
please accept my thanks. J. MAUGHAN. 
P. S.—I find a great deal of valuable 
information in your booksand paper. 


J.M. hear from me in the fall order. 
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Mayor's OFFICE. 
Rochester, N. Y., May 31, 1889. 
To whom it may concern: 

This is to certify, that I have known 
Charles A. Green for a number of years. 
That he is a worthy and reliable gentleman. 

Mr. Green is the editor of GREEN’s FRUIT 
GROWER, and The Green’s Nursery Co., of 
which he is also a representative, is one of 
the largest shippers by freight and express 
in this section of the country. 

CORNELIUS R. Parsons, Mayor. 


It gives us very great pleasure to say that 
we have long known the firm of Green’s 
Nursery Co. of this city, and to certify to 
their strict integrity and honorable business 
methods. We believe the firm to be entirely 
worthy of confidence in every particular, 
and that they will carry out in absolute good 
faith any contract that they enter into. 


Green’s Nursery Company has been success- 
fully and largely engaged in the growing 


and distributing of high grade nursery stock 
for more than ten years, and has paid us 
more than $50,000 for printing. Our super- 
intendent has driven over the nurseries con- 
taining one hundred and thirty-two acres, 
in high cultivation. Green’s Nursery Com- 
pany is known here to be honest, reliable 
capable and enterprising. 
W. F. BALKAM, Treas., 
Rochester Daily Union. 


< STOUGHTON, Wis., May 18, 1890. 
Dear Sir:—I received the trees and shrubs 
in good season and condition, and thank you 
very much for the extras you sent. 
Yours respectfully, Mrs. T. O. O. 


DE wpPHI, Ind., April 26, ’90. 
Green’s Nursery Co., 

Dear Sirs:—Received box of trees on the 
25th of April, opened out in first class condi- 
tion. Freight only 50 cents. All trees gave 
satisfaction. M. S. 


Evmirma, N. Y., May 4, 1890. 
Green’s Nursery Co., 

Gentlemen :—Your trees and shrubs came 
tip top, and allset out. Didn’t have to work 
on Sunday either. Came the first of the 
week as ordered. Am well satisfied. Will 
recommend your nursery to everybody. 

Yours Respectfully, S. W. F. 


‘ 
INDIAN CREEK, Monroe Co., W. Va., | 
April 13, 1890. 5 

Chas. A. Green, Esq., Rochester, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—I have received my trees in 
good condition for which I wish to exter | 
my thanks. Iam highly pleased with bot: 
the quantity and quality, and I will say that 
they were the best packed nursery stock 
that leversaw. Yours Truly, B. 


WELLAND, Ont., Apr. 29, ’90. 
Dear Srr:—I have just received stock in 
fine condition. Lam muchly pleased. Thanks 
forfavorconferred. Yourstruly, H.H.S. 


PLUMVILLE. Pa., May 10, 1890. 
Mr. Charles A. Green, 

Dear Sir:—We received our fruit trees in 
good order and good condition. They are 
the best lot of trees that has ever come to 
this neighborhood. We will buy no more 
from agents. Manythanksfrom J.McM. 


Mr. Krsco, N. Y., May 4, 1890. 
Green’s Nursery Company, 
Gentlemen:—My nursery stock received 
and set, all in good order. To say that I am 
pleased is putting it very faintiy. ¥en a 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 


Published monthly for the past ten years, is not only a pioneer of horticultural journals, but one of 
the most practical and helpful, edited by Chas. A. Green, who has made his way in the world by his 
horticultural success, and is willing to teach others how to do likewise. ‘‘ Hach issue contains more 
practical information than any one issue of any other paper,” says Matthew Crawford. 


u 


aly 


FER’S COLOSSAL (For description and price see page 41). 


““T take great delight in reading the Frurr GROWER, and send subscription herewith. The Frurr | 
GROWER is very bright and instructive. As J am an enthusiastic fruit grower it suits me exactly. It | 
is an excellent paper for the household also. I want the five books on fruit culture also,” says 
another prominent fruit grower. 

THE FEBRUARY ISSUE will contain extended report of the recent meeting of the WESTERN 
NEw YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, which report alone costs $l andis worth $5. Three months, 10c. 


3 MONTHS FOR 10 CENTS. 


t= The FRvuIT GROWER is not published to urge hobbies. Nor is it edited by one who knows of 
fruit cuiture only by theory Nor by one who has long been cooped inacity. It aims to teach what 
the editor has learned by actual experience. It is designed to help bread winners more successfully to 
grapple with fortune. It is not alone for the experienced, but for the beginner. Will you help us to 
get just one more subscriber—your neighbor? See Premium List elsewhere in this catalogue. 

Price 50 cents per year, with gift of Green’s 5 books on fruit culture, or Green’s How to Propagate 
and Grow Fruit. Now is the time to subscribe. Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y- 
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GREEN’S FIVE BOOKS ON FRUIT CULTURE, 


CONTAIN ITEMS AS FOLLOWS: 


Apple, The; Apples and Pears in old times ; 
Apples for Beauty and Profit; Apples, Western; 
Anjou Pear; Apples Preserved ; for Stock ; Cook- 
ing; Burying; Buying; Arkansas Varieties; 
Apple .Astrachan; Gravenstein; Sutton Beauty ; 
St. Lawrence; Apples, Frozen ; Cost of Gathering ; 
Summer Pruning. 

Budding, Art of; Barry, W. C.; Bearing Years. 

Changing Bearing Year; Cold Storage. 

Don’t get discouraged ; Downing, A. J.; Distance 
between Trees; Downing’s Choice of Apples; 
Dominie Apple. 

Fruitful Trees, How to make; Fruit House, cold ; 
Friend of the Bartlett; Fruit Growers Combina- 
tion ; Fruit as a Medicine; Fruit Gatherers. 

Grafted or Budded Trees. 

Hogs in Orchards. 

Insecticides, Use of ; Tlinois, Varieties for. 

Large or small Trees; Lintner on Aphides. 

Michigan, Market Apples for ; Maine Fruit Grow- 
ing; Mississippi, Pears in. 

Newburgh. 

Pruning, Opposed to; Pruning Root; Picking 


| Apples and Pears; Packing Apples; Preservation 
ot Fruits; Pay, Willlt; Potash for Fruit; Pear, 
|The; Downing on; Pruning; Varieties for Dif- 
| ferent States; Anjou; Orchards, two ; Too Many 
| Kinds; Clapp’s Favorite; Dwarfs or Standards ; 
For Home and Market; Grades and Packages; 
Harvesting ; LeConte; Hobby for; Machine made; 
Raising ; Sheldon; P. T. Quinn on; Plant Fruit 
Trees; Prices of Trees. 

Pears, Knotty; in the South; Incident in Sum- 
mer; Bartlett; Downing’s Choice; The Best; 
Keeping; Market; Profit in LeConte; Pears, 
Early; for Virginia; for Michigan; for Dlinois; 
Ripening and Marketing ; Pear Experience; Law- 
rence ; Orchard ; About. 

Quality of Apples. 

Sprouts, Growth of; Setting out Orchards; 
Spraying Orchards; Staking Trees; Shiawasse 
Beauty Apple; Scraping Trees; Shriveled Trees, 

Vermont Apple Growing; Veteran’s Advice. 

Winter Killing; Winter Pruning. 

Yellow Transparent Apple. 


INDEX TO PLUM AND CHERRY. 


Cherry—V arieties of ; Culture of ; The Neglected; 
J. J. Thomas on; For Succession; History and 
Peculiarities of. 

Editorial Notes. 

Fruit Eating; Drying. 

How Much Fruit will Supply Family; Hints 
about Canning Fruit ; How to Plantin Nurseries ; 
How to Do It. 

Iced Water and Oat Meal. 

Mistakes of Many ; Make a Note of It. 


Plum—Culture of ; Varieties; Planting; J. J. 
Thomas on; In Canada; Josiah Hoopes on; 
Mooer’s Arctic; Peculiarities of and History ; 
Uses of ; Aid of Poultry. 

Plum Culture—Profits and Desirable Points of 
Fruit Culture. 

Plan of a Fruit Garden. 

President Smith. 

Rural Attractions. 

Value of a Fruit Tree. 


INDEX TO THE GRAPE. 


Autumn Transplanting. 

_ Budd’s, Prof., Method of Propagating ; Budding 
the Grape. 

Cold Storage for Grapes; Culture of Foreign 
Grape ; Central New York Vineyard. 

Desirable Varieties; Fall Planting of Fruits; 
Farm Tools, valuable; Grapes for the Home 
Garden; Grapes Should be Eaten; Grafting the 
Grape; Grape Vines on Trees; Grape Vine; Gird- 
ling Grapes. 

Hints for Grape Growers; How to Propagate ; 
How to Plant; How to Make Failure Certain; 
How to Eat Grapes. 


INDEX TO THE RASPBE 


Autumn or Spring Planting. 

Black Raspberries, Varieties; Blackberry, The; 
Where to Plant; Planting and Culture; Raising 
from Seed; In the Past; Hardiness; Varieties; 
Rust; How Soon will they Bear; How to Keep 
Trees and Vines. 

Cultivation of the Black Raspberry; Can Fruits 
be Bought Cheaper than Grown; Chautauqua. 

Does Raspberry Growing Pay? Downingon the 
Marlboro’. 

Editorial; Everything Done on Time. 

Green Black Raspberries and Yearling Plants. 

Harris, Joseph. 


INDEX TO THE 


Causes of Failure and Success. 

Discussion of Varieties. 

Experiments with Fertilizers. 

Fall Planting of Fruits; Farming and Berry 
Growing Combined; Fertilizing and Getting Rid 
of Sorrel; Fitzbobbins, Mr., Method ; Forcing the 
Strawberry Under Glass; Fungoid Diseases. 
yen of Parker Earle; Mulching the Straw- 

rry. 

Pave Man’s Berry, The; Practical Culture. 

Recollections of the Author. 


Is the Vegetable Kingdom Senseless ? 

Keeping Fresh Grapes. 

Manuring the Grape ; Mildew, Remedies for. 

Protecting Clusters ; Progress and Peculiarities 
a American Grapes; Pruning and Training the 

ine. j 

Review of Grape Culture. 

Summer Management. 

Talks about the Grape. 

When to Plant; What I Know About the Grape; 
Winter Care of Grape Vines; Wilder, Marshall P., 
| Letter from. 

} 


RRY AND BLACKBERRY. 


Notes on Planting, Culture and Harvesting. 
Propagation; Planting Raspberries; Profits in 
| Raspberries; Planting and Culture of Black- 
berries. 
Raspberry, The; Planting ; Raspberries Pay at 
| 3% cents per Quart; Varieties; Ked Raspberries; 
| are Lest. 

Shaffer’s Colossal; Succession, Varieties for. 

Tools for Cultivating Fruits; Trees, When to 
Transplant. 

Varieties of Black Raspberries ; Varieties ; for 
Succession. 


| 


STRAWBERRY. 


Strawberry Man’s Eden; Stawberry, Construc- 
tion of ; By Burning; Culture of; Fertilizing ; 
History of ; How Cheap Can be Grown; How to 
Eat ; How to Can; Irrigation of ; Latter Day ; New 
Methods of Keeping Cool; On Muck; Packing and 
Shipment of; Pecniiarttips of the; Renewing 
Plants and Plantations; Sleepy Hollow Talk on the; 
Time to Plant; Tools for Cultivating; Useful 
Hints for Growing; Value of Instruction on Cul- 
ture of the ; Weeds in the. 


Above five pamphlets under one paper cover free with Green’s Monthly Fruit Grower 


one year. dress, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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HOW TO PROPAGATE AND GROW FRUIT. 


By CHAS. 


A. GREEN. 


75,000 COPIES PRINTED AND SOLD. 


STRAW BERY 
PLANTED TOO SHALLOW 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTED TOO DEEP. 


THE CONTENTS, BRIEFLY, ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
Voyages of Discovery; Potted Strawberry 


Prefatory Notes on Propagation; Story of 
the Weeds; How to Propagate, General 
Rules; Propagating the Strawberry; Propa- 
eating Black Raspberries; Propagating Red 
Raspberries; Propagation of Blackberries; 
Propagating Currants; Propagating Goose- 
berries; Propagating the Grape; Propagating 
the Quince; Propagating the Peach, Apricot 
and N ectarine; Propagating the Cherry and 
Plum; Propagating the Pear; Propagating 
the Apple; Propagation by Cutting; The Art 
of Budding; How to Graft; The Boy on the 
Farm. 

How to Grow Fruit, the Author’s Experi- 
ence and Advice—How I Began, Advice to a 
Beginner, He Knew It All, Location of a 
Fruit Garden, The City Garden, Season for 
Planting, Laying Out a Fruit Farm, Profits 
of Fruit Growing; Directions for Transplant- 
ing—Preparing the Soil, Preparing the Trees 
for Planting, Planting, Mulching, Pruning, 
Staking, Cultivation after Planting, and 
Training, Summer Pinching, Grape Vines, 
Berries, Special Rules for Fall Planting, 
How to Winter Trees Procured in the Fall; 
What Poor Men Should Do; How Farmers 
May Begin; The Selection ‘of Varieties of 
Fruits; Uncertainties of Fruit Culture; Cer- 
tainties of Fruit Culture; Possibilities and 
Conditions; Insects Injurious to FKruits, 
Remedies—Insects that Trouble Large Fruits, 
Insects Injurious to Small Fruits; How to 
Make Money; How to Lift the Burden; A 
Propagating Bed; Berry Harvest; Rules for 
Berry Pickers; Marketing Fruits; "Ten Ques- 
tions Answered ; The Marlboro Raspberry ; 


BUNCH OF STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


i aE Ze S 
Sear iN . 
Vy das 


Y NS SS 


rie 


RIGHT 
WAY OF PLANTING. 


WRONG 
WAY OF PLANTING. 


Plants; Bones, Ashes, Ete.; A Catskill Fruit 
Grower; A Successful Weed; Hudson River 
Vineyards; Manuring Fruit Trees; A Querist 
in a Fruit’ Garden; The Raising’ of Pears; 
Orchard Culture of Plums; A Grape Grower’; 
Advice; The Quince—Varieties: Currants 
and Gooseberries; Raspberries; Blackberriess 
Raspberries for Market; Blackberry Culture; 
The Strawberry—Hints to Beginners, The 
A, B, C, of Strawberry Culture. 

Western New York Horticultural Society 
—Reforming the Nomenclature of Fruits, 
Pear Culture, Plums, Grapes, Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Manures, Underdraining. 

New Jersey Horticultural Society—Ma- 
nure, Fertilizers, and Modes of Application, 
Transportation of Fruit. 

Raspberry Culture—Black Raspberries, 
Red Raspberries; Setting out Fruit in the 
Fall; Raising Small Fruits; Watering Newly 
Set Trees; Shall we Plant Pears? A Model 
Fruit House: Profit in Raspberries; Under- 
ground Irrigation; Hints to Hvaporators; 
How to Anchor the Boys; Forms of Trees; 
Reclaiming a Waste; Farm-Yard Manure; 
Wood Ashes for Orchards; Strawberry 
Worm; Evaporating Fruit; Grape Culture— 
Vines, Planting, Distances, Cultivation; A 
Walk Over the Farm ; Preservation of Fruits; 
Prices for Fruits; Experimental Pear Or- 
chard; Sending Plants by Mail; Recollections 
of a Fruit Grower; Profit in Fruit; An 
English Fruit Farm; Snyder Blackberry; 
Manure for Fruit Trees; Quinee Culture; 
How to Make Fertilizers; Grafting the eave: 


Price of ‘““How to Propagate and Grow Fruit,” 25c. post paid. Sent free with GREEN’S 


MONTHLY FRUIT GROWER one year. 
Address, 


NOTICE. —FRUIT GROWER for three months for 10 cts, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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LIST OF MAILING SIZED TREES, ETC., 


WINTER OR SPRING, 


1890-1891. 


We call special attention to this list of 
stock grown especially for mailing and 
express purposes. All June-budded stock is 
in prime onde and each tree from 9 inches 
to 18 inches in length. 

Nore.—In addition to this list of June 
buds and one-year trees, we have a full 
assortment of Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Grapes, Currants, Currant Cuttings, Goose- 
berries and Strawberries, leading and new 
varieties, that we can mail or express at a 
day’s notice, but have not any other trees 
than those named here that we can send by 
mail, but have an assortment of the leading 
varieties that we can send by express, or 
freight, awaiting your kind favors. See 
preceding pages of this catalogue for gen- 
eral list and prices. Add postage on above 
as per rate in catalogue. 

[f you need Nursery Stock, let us hear 
from you soon. We know that you will be 
pleased, as we do not hesitate in saying that 
our stock at present is the best we have ever 
offered. Prices below post paid. 

Apple Trees. 1 year; from grafts. Am. 
Blush, 15e., Autumn Strawberry, Alexan- 
der, Ben Davis, Baldwin, Borsdorf, Che- 
nango Strawberry, Duchess of O., Del. Red 
Winter, Fameuse, Golden Russet, Grimes’ 
Golden, Greening R. I., Hurlburt, Haas, 
Hyslop Crab, Jeffries, Jonathan, Jersey 
Sweet, Mann, Maiden’s Blush, N. Spy, 
Primate, Paradise Sweet, Pound Sweet, 
Pewaukee, Red Astrachan, Red Beitig- 
heimer, Sweet Bough, (Salome, 10c.,) Swaar, 
Spitzenburgh (Flushing and Esopus), Saxton, 
Snow, Tallman Sweet, Whitney Crab, Wal- 
bridge, Wolf River, York Imperial, Yellow 
Transparent. Height from 8 to 15 inches. 
Price, 5c. each; 50c. per 12; $4.00 per 100, 
post paid. 

Apricots. June budded. Alexander, J. L. 
Budd, Alexis, Gibbs, Russian. Height, 9 to 
15inches. 20c. each; $2.25 per 12; $18 per 100. 


RULES FOR ORCHARD PLANTERS. 


SELECTION OF GROUND.—1. Select a good 
soil, suchas will raise good farm crops. 2. 
Make it mellow at once, or with previous 
mellowing crops. 3. Hillsides or rocky 
places are admissible in case plenty of barn 
manure can be had for annual top-dressing. 
4, See that the land has good natural or 
artificial drainage. 


CHoIcE OF TREES.—5. Choose young and 
vigorous trees, not over three years old from 
the graft. 6. See that ample roots are 
secured in digging—enough to stiffen the 
trees without staking, and give ready 
growth. 7. Avoid large, overgrown or 
stunted trees which have short roots muti- 
lated by digging. 8. Remember that a good 
supply of roots is more important than 
straight stems or handsome heads. 9. Pro- 
cure well proved standard varieties. Do not 
plant largely of new untested kinds. x 


Srertine Ovr.—10. If trees are partly dry 
when received, bury them for a week, top 
and all, in finely pulverized moist soil, to 
restore them. Before setting out, dig 
holes broad enough to receive all the roots 
without bending, 12. Use no manure, except 
on the surface after setting or in the remote 
parts of large holes. 13. In setting out, 


Peach Trees. vwune budded. Elberta and 
Wonderful, 10c. each; Globe, BE. Crawford, 
L. Crawford, Early Rivers, Alexander, Fos- 
ter, Salway, Stump, Mt. Rose. Height 9 to 
18 inches. Price, 6c. each; 70c. per 12; $5.50 
per 100, post paid. 

Plums. Abundance, 20c. each; Saratoga, 
(large, 1 year,) 50c. each; Prunus Simoni, 
25e. each, post-paid, 9 to 18 in. Lombard, 
Shipper’s Pride, Reine Claude, 20c. each, 
post-paid. 


Nectarines. June Budded. Hunt’s Taw- 
ney, Early Violet, Stanwick, Roman. 
Height, 9 to 18 inches. Price, 18c. each, post- 
paid. 


Meech’s Quince, 20c. each. Arctic Quince, 
60c. each. Orange Quince, 15c. each. Angers 
Quince, 10c. each. 

Wilder Pear, 1 year, $1 each, post paid. 
Idaho Pear, $1.50 each. 

Pears, at 25°. each, post paid :—Bartlett, 
Anjou, Seckle. 

Cherries at 20c. each, post paid :—Black 
Tartarian, Early Richmond, at 30c. each. 

Black Walnut, 1 year, Butternut, 1 year, 
Horse Chestnut, 1 year, 6 to 12 inches, 10c. 
each. 

Hardy Catalpa,1 year, price, 35c. per 12. 
Honey Locust, 1 year, 35c. per 12. Osage 
Orange, 1 year, price 35c. per 12, post paid. 
4 to 10 inches. Hop Roots, 10c. each. Aspara- 
gus, Stanley, $2 per 100. Asparagus, Con- 
overs, $1 per100. Rhubarb Roots, 10c; $1.00 
per 12. Roses, 20 cents. Ornamentals, (an 
assortment). 


GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


spread the roots out_equally on all sides, at 
their full length, and fill in compactly fine 
mellow earth. 14. After set, shorten back 
the long shoots and thin out where too 
thick, giving a neat, even, moderate head. 
15. Always shorten back before the buds 
swell, and never when partly or wholly in 
leaf. 16. Keep the ground for several feet 
around the newly set trees, clean and mellow 
all summer. 


AFTER CARE.—17. Keep the ground culti- 
vated over the whole surface forsix or eight 
years after transplanting; after which allow 
grass to grow only in case a good annual or 
biennial top-dressing of manure can be given. 
18. As the roots of growing trees are as long 
as their height, avoid the mistake of spading 
or manuring narrow circles around the foot 
of the stem, but cultivate the whole surface. 
19. Preserve a smooth clear stem by 
promply removing all suckers. 20. Clover 
and sowed grain should never be allowed in 
young orchards; grass, if kept short, and 
annually top-dressed with manure, is admis- 
sible; hoed crops, as corn and potatoes do 
well; and clear culture is best. 


PRUNING.—21. _ In well managed orchards, 
much pruning is unnecessary, and when 
performed, do but little in one year; thin 
the outside of the head and not the centre, 
and paint all wounds. 
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PEACH CULTURE aT THE NorRTH AND SoutTh.| 
~ By CuHAs. A. GREEN. { 
This is an invaluable treatise, treating of the following subjects: I 


Introduction by Chas. A. Green; Hale’s 
Talk on Peaches; Peach Culture in Minne- 
sota; Michigan Peach Culture; How and 
Where Peach Buds are Injured in Winter ; 
J. H. Hale’s Great Success; Studying the 
Subject ; Insects and Culture; Fertilizers; 
Time of Pruning; 
Orchards on Leased Land; Implements for 
Cultivation; Low and High Heads; Figures 
of Expenses and Profits; Sixteen Thousand 


A large Planting; 


Bushels of Peaches From 35 Acres Last Year; 


Price 10 cents, post paid, or sent free with subscription to GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER, 


monthly, price 50 cents per year. Address, GREEN’S NURSERY Co., RocHESTER, N.Y. 


Delaware’s Peach Trees; More About ther 
Connecticut Peach Orchard; Looking up ay 
Market; Transportation; Packing House; 
Assorting the Peaches; Further Expenses; ! 
Clark’s Cutaway Harrow; Peach Growing! 
in the Clouds; Peach-Leaf Curl; To Harden ; 
Peach Buds; Rule for Apple Orchards; 
Selection of Ground; Choice of Trees; Set-! 
ting Out; After Care; Pruning and Grafting; I 
Selection of Varieties. [ 


{ 


View in Green’s Nursery and Fruit Farm, previous to the erection of five new buildings. 
various varieties of fruits ae age before offering for sale. 
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Parties, 1n ordering, will oblige us by using this sheet, being careful to fill the spaces correctly. 
Before writing out the order, please see advice to correspondents, on pages 4and 5. In remitting, make 
allowance for packing. No charge for packing plants, vines or shrubs, except when ordered with trees. 


CREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ORDER SHEET—Continued from preceding page. 
NAMES OF TREES OR PLANTS ORDERED, 
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SURPLUS STOCK AT NEARLY HALF PRICE. 


Valuable Varieties, Suited to Your cocality, Selected with Great Care. 


argains in Surplus Stock.—We always have a surplus of valuable plants, vines and 
les, that we can sell at nearly half price. If you wish to make the most of a little money 
Rend us $1.00 or $5.00, or any amount over $1.00, asking for the value of money sent from 
surplus stock, without naming varieties, leaving all selections to our Chas. A. Green, who 
willsend you by mail, express or freight, as you may request, a valuable package of 
choice plants, vines or trees. We guarantee you a larger and better lot of stock than can 
be secured in any other way or at any other place. The varieties will be the best we have, 
and of superior quality. The only second Class trees which we will put in surplus pack- 
ages will be WILDER EARLY PEARS. Of these we have spieadid young trees, extra 
good roots and thrifty, bnt with some crooks. We will put a number of these valuable 
trees in each package of surplus stock, or we will sell Wilder Pear with some crooks alone 
at 50 cents each, just half price. Our patrons write us that orders for surplus stock were 
filled far beyond their expectations. They receive twice as much as they expect. All are 
labeled. State whether you want small fruits, large fruits, or ornamentals, 


MAILING PLANTS, TREES, VINES SHRUBS ETC. 


EK make this a specialty, and 
from the manner in which 
they are packed they will reach any 
part of the United States or Canada 
in safety. They are packed in moss 
and wrapped in oiled paper to keep 
the roots moist and the foliage 
green. Therate of postage having 
recently been reduced, we advise 
very distant patrons to order in that 
way, if their orders are small. 

We were never so well prepared 
to ship by mailas we arenow. The 
advantages are: 1. It costsno more 
to mail 3,000 miles than to mail one 
mile. 2 Packages go rapidly by 
mail, and no danger of frost or 
delays. 3. It costs less to mail to 
distant points than to send any 
other way. 

SCENE IN OUR MAILING ROOM. The disadvantages of shipping 
plants by mail, is that no large trees, nor large vines, etc., can be sent, butsmall well 
rooted ones that will grow equally well if given good care. Great care is necessary in 
packing. We use damp moss next the plants, and among them, oiled paper over this, then 
stout wrappers of manilla. The trees, etc., mailed are small, grown expressly for mailing. 
They are well rooted, grafted or budded, and one yeai's growth from graft or bud, except 
peach trees, which are budded in June, and grow one foot or more before fall. These, 
salled JUNE BuppDED PEACH succeed nobly everywhere, indeed often bearing fruit earlier 
than much larger trees. NoT SO MANY VARIETIES are grown of mailing sizes as of larger 
sizes. Therefore, confine yourself closely to varieties offered in this list. ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBS can be mailed as well as grape vines, berries, currants, ete. See Index in back of 
Catalogue for prices by mail. Think of a man in Idaho getting 12 apple trees by mail for 
50 or 60 cents. Please speak a good word for us to your neighbors. We are doing a good 
work supplying homes with these healthful delicacies, and you can aid usif you will. This 
isa life work for us. Weare now known in every town from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, and our stock is blossoming in almost every valley on the continent. Remember 
we offer The New York Weekly Ledger one year, and one Wilder Early Pear, by mail, all 
for $2.00, the price of the Ledger alone. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


REDUCED PRICES TO CLUBS, GRANGES, ETc. 


Any person sending us an order for $10 worth of stock from this 
catalogue may select $11 worth. Any person ordering $15 worth of 
stock may select $16.80 worth. Any person ordering $20 worth may 
select $23 worth. Any person ordering $50 worth may select 359 
worth. Any person ordering $100 worth may select $120 worth of 
anything in this catalogue. But all these offers will not hold unless 
ou figure on full prices quoted in this catalogue, and payment must 
e made with order. No club discounts can be made on mail orders. 
You can do your neighbors a great favor by getting them to join 
ou in sending for trees etc., and you can get well paid for your 
rouble by the extra stock sent free with each club offer as above. 
The gift stock should go to the one who gets up the club, to reward 
him for his kindness. If you propose to get up a large club you 
should send $2 for our elegant colored Plate Book. Over 50 beauti- 
ful colored plates, elegantly bound, by mail post paid for 32. 
Club orders all go in one box, reducing express charges to a 
very small sum. Each individual’s order is packed in a bundle by 
itself, with his name on it. 
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